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A A OR A A A 
THIS MONTH’S COVER: Twenty-five dollars goes to 


Capt Clement J. Stadler for his cover photo which, inci- 
dentally, is of Capt Stadler looking at our favorite military 
magazine. He got the idea for the picture at the age of 
10 sitting in a barber chair between a pair of parallel mir- 
rors. He used a Speed Graphic and considerable in- 
genuity to make the shot. We are hoping that more 
Marine photo bugs will be prompted to send their poten- 


tial cover pictures to us. 
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THIS MONTH AND NEXT: Did you notice that 
we have switched the location of the contents page? 
Instead of burying it in the middle of the magazine 
(almost) we have put it here on the inside front 
cover. We hope that the new location will be a 
convenience to you in finding what you are looking 
for in the GazeTTE. (Do you ever have to go through 
a stack of old magazines looking for something? 
We have to do that quite often here at the GAZETTE 
editorial office. Particularly irked by magazines 
that hide their table of contents we decided to do 
something about it. At least so far as the GAZETTE 
is concerned. ) 


Next month we will print the first part of Sea 
Power in a Changing World, a two part article by 
an eminent naval historian, Dr William E. Livezey 
of the University of Oklahoma. Also important, 
we think, is Air Transportability in the Marine 
Corps by LtCol Ormond R. Simpson which will also 
be in two parts. 


VOLUME 33, NUMBER 3. Published monthly by the Marine 
Corps Association, Box 106, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, 
Va. Copyright 1949. Entered as second-class matter at the 
post office at Quantico, Va., under the act of March 3, 1879. 
Single copy, 30 cents; subscription rate, $3.00 a year. Sub- 
scriptions of all members or honorably discharged former 
members of the Armed Forces include membership in the 
Marine Corps Association. Articles, photographs, book re- 
views, and letters of professional interest are invited. If ac- 
cepted,these are paid for at prevailing space rates. Opinions 
expressed in the GAZETTE do not necessarily reflect the atti- 
tude of the Navy Department nor of Marine Corps Head- 
quarters. GAZETTE material may not be reproduced without 
written permission. 






































== When the Telephone Rings 


Pop hopes it’s a call from Brown & Smith, 
saying that business deal is OK. 


Mom’s expecting a call from her mother. 


Sis will go into a tailspin if it isn’t Harry, who 
hasn’t yet asked her for a Saturday night date. 


Buddy hopes it’s Joe, asking if he can come 


over. 


Family Story. The story of Pop and Mom 
and Sis and Buddy is typical of many a family 
throughout the country. It shows the two-way 
value of your telephone service. The calls you 
get are as important as the ones you make — 
sometimes more so. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Greater Value. Your telephone is more valu- 
able today because there are nearly 40% more 
telephones — about 9,000,000 more—than three 
years ago. 


You Can Reach more people and more can 
reach you. The cost is small per call and exceed- 
ingly small in relation to the value of each call. 


Rates Are Still Low. Telephone rate increases 
are much less than the increases in most other 
things you buy. They are far less than past 
increases in telephone wages, and other higher 
costs of providing service. 


In fact, telephone rate increases average only 
a penny or so per call. 
































































TO THE EDITOR 





Message Center 




















Gl Gibberish ... 
Dear Sir: 


Out of the recently concluded war have come astonishing 
changes in military nomenclature as popularly used. “Shrap- 
nel” for fragments of bomb, shell, or grenade. Even artillery- 
men, who should be acquainted with the description of shrap- 
nel published in paragraph 100 C.(8), page 106 of TM 
9-1900, misuse the term. “GI” to mean any article of issue, 
be it the food that goes into the service man, the equipment 
he uses, the clothing he wears, or the man himself, his habits, 
and his habitats. Time was when its use was limited to pieces 
of cylindrical equipment of assorted sizes, constructed from 
corrugated steel, into which was deposited trash and garbage. 
It was listed as “can, galvanized iron” and commonly abbre- 
viated to “GI can.” Then there are the abbreviations pro- 
nounced as words. Old timers, whose memories go away back 
to 1941, still quiver a little each time they hear a “B.A.R.” 
called a “bar,” which brings to mind the apocryphal story of 
the young World War II veteran who, when he saw the 
famous inscription carved in the bark of a Kentucky tree, “iD 
Boone shot a bar,” exclaimed, “My God, I never knew they 
had automatic rifles in them days!” 

Well, I surrender to “shrapnel” for shell fragments, “GI” 
for everything, “bar” for B.A.R., “Busanda” for S. and A. 
But so help me Hannah, I balk at “bed roll.” You youngsters 
can roll up your bed and walk if you desire. (See Marine 
Corps Gazette, January, 1949, line 1 of Lt Schwaneke’s 
article and line 7 of the editor’s explanatory note preceding it.) 
But me, until beds, rolled or unrolled, go into the T/A, I'll 
limit my efforts to the bedding. (See NAWVMC 1017-DPP, 
Volume II, Revision No. 5, 29 October, 1947, item #2006-107, 
stock #24-R-100.) 

Ropert BLAKE 


BrigGen, USMC 





Each month the GazeTTE pays five dollars for 
each letter printed. These pages are intended for 
comments and corrections on past articles and as a 
discussion center for pet theories, battle lessons, 
training expedients, and what have you. Corre- 
spondents are asked to keep their communications 
limited to 200 words or less. Signatures will be 
withheld if requested; however, the GAZETTE re- 
quires that the name and address of the sender 
accompany the letter as an evidence of good faith. 











Pistols? Carbines? 


Dear Sir: 


Re the November Message Center plea of radio-burdened 
Lt Dolan for the issue of a pistol to platoon leaders to re- 
place the carbine. ... WO Nowak cannily observed in the 
January Message Center that a platoon leader actually en- 
gaging an enemy would find difficulty using the SCR 536, 
no matter what his own weapon. Somehow communication via 
the SCR 536 must be available, but the platoon leader must 
not be so burdened with it that he cannot use his T/E arm. 

There are several alternatives. He could find an improved 
method of carrying it himself, either in his pack, or slung, 
or at the belt, by addition of straps and pouches. Or it is 
feasible to have the platoon sergeant take it. He is second in 
command anyway, and word can usually be passed between 
him and the platoon leader. Probably best if the platoon leader 
does not have a runner himself (he should have one) is to 
take one man from the weakest team leader, letting this man 
carry it. You won’t find these arrangements in the book, yet 
they work for the final test — combat. 

But today, to reduce the rifle platoon leader’s personal 
armament is basically wrong. Of course the book teaches that 
the ride platoon leader sends his men to whatever “point, in 
face of whatever enemy opposition. Ah, yes. ... Before the 
teeth of the enemy, the boot lieutenant discovers that “leader” 
means he who leads, not one who sends. 

Marines, among the finest troops of the world, turned in 
the record of the war past in part because their junior officers 
led them, not drove them. For against strong opposition no 
platoon, not even a platoon of Marines, will move far from 
its tracks if its officer attempts to direct it from the shelter of 
a rock to the rear. Other services whose officer corps some- 
times followed different traditions from that of the Marines, 
could well attest to this immutable military fact. 

The book may frown on the rifle platoon lieutenant’s ever 
acting the part of the rifleman, but the good platoon leader 
will be wherever the pressure on his men is the heaviest. For 
when units as small as a platoon are heavily engaged, the 
salutary effect of the platoon leader’s presence upon the spirit 
of his men will rank equally important with his actual direc- 
tion of the fight. Inevitably then, this will sometimes lead 
him to assume an active role in the contest if he would sur- 
vive. 

And with what will the lieutenant be armed? A pistol? 
How many can hit anything with a pistol beyond a few feet 


continued on page 4 
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RECISION 


for precision measurements... 


Sperry 


w Accurate, repeatable electrical measurements over 
a broad band of frequencies . . . modern radio engi- 
neers demand these characteristics in microwave test 
instruments. Precise electrical results call for precise 
mechanical tolerances. These fine mechanical toler- 
ances are an integral part of Sperry Microline, indus- 
try’s most complete line of microwave test and 
measuring instruments. 


= Microwave measuring instruments require almost 
perfect geometrical forms maintained in metal. Sperry 
has developed processes to obtain these stress-free 
forms which assure instruments of the required accu- 
racy and durability. With Microline, research and 
development engineers can obtain reliable measure- 
ments which assure correct design results. 


w Sperry with its long experience and knowledge in 
microwave techniques has developed virtually every 
instrument essential to this phase of electronics. The 
Microline instruments shown here are only a few of 
the several hundred which are available. Our nearest 
district office will be glad to give you additional infor- 
mation on Microline instruments and how they apply 
to your individual requirements. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY GD 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION + GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK + CLEVELAND + NEW ORLEANS + LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE *Trademark 
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Purveyors to U. S. Army, U. S. Navy, U. S. Marine 
Corps and many Foreign Governments 
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distant when they themselves are the target of enemy rifles at 
the least? 

Though the proper weapon for the platoon leader is prob- 
ably the carbine, during the Pacific operations of the last 
war, some of the finest Marine rife platoon leaders habitually 
carried an M1. And though most favored the handiness of 
the carbine, some of them too at one time cursed its light 
action jammed with a few grains of sand, and reached for the 
nearest M1. 

Pistols? Certainly, pistols are fine for the platoon leader. 
He can pack one as an auxiliary in the event that his carbine 
jams. Of course that’s more bulk in addition to the SCR 
> 
Duprey Cook 
IstLt, USMCR 


Juggling Platoon Leaders ... 


Dear Sir: 

I heartily agree with 2dLt J. E. Dolan’s letter in the 
November issue in which he pleads for the return of the 
pistol as the individual weapon for company officers. 

In the January issue, WO Stanley A. Nowak calls the 
lieutenant’s attention to the fact that the SCR 536 weighs only 
five and one-half pounds and is only slightly larger than a 
carton of cigarettes. “Where is the burden?” asks Mr Nowak. 

I do not see how Mr Nowak can infer that the lieutenant 
finds the radio a burden. Lt Dolan wants to replace the carbine 
—not the 536. We must all agree that the radio is necessary 
to the company officers but I will certainly argue the point 
as to whether or not the carbine is a necessity if a pistol can 
be had. 

I believe that Lt Dolan will find plenty of support from 
the majority of those platoon leaders and company com- 
manders who have tried to use the radio, unfold a map and 
keep a carbine out of the mud — all at the same time. 

C. F. McKiever 
Captain, USMC 


Regulars Are Reservists Too... 
Dear Sir: 


As one among many marines who are deeply concerned with 
the preservation of our Corps, I was really impressed by Capt 
Meyers’s Making of Morale, USMCR which appeared in last 
month’s GAZETTE. 

Two of Capt Meyers’s points deserve special reemphasis. 

The first is his reference to what I regard as an incom- 
parable book for marines: Sergeant Nelson of the Guards by 
Gerald Kersh. Perhaps the reason why this book has never 
been a best-seller is that it is too professional; only a member 
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of the Brigade of Guards, or a marine, or some other elite 
soldier, can appreciate the quality and comprehending charac- 
ter of the way in which Kersh writes about the elite spirit (of 
which the British forces can boast so much, and the U. S. 
military establishment, unfortunately, so little — except in our 
own Corps). In the words of the book-reviewer’s most be- 
draggled chestnut, “Every Marine officer should have a copy 
on his shelf.” 

The second and perhaps more important theme which makes 
the Meyers article significant is his analysis of the way in 
which — via our traditions—the Marine Corps Reserve 
meshes with the Corps as a whole. I think it is no accident 
that, of all the Armed Services, the Marine Corps alone can 
say with confidence, that among its reservists and other alumni, 
there are no soreheads. The main reason for this, as I see it, 
is that everyone who wears the Marine Corps emblem is a 
marine. As Meyers points out, every measure must be taken 
to keep this concept alive. In time of peace, when you come 
to think of it, what is a Regular but a sort of reservist who 
draws drill-pay for a seven-day week rather than for one day 
a week? 

The important thing is that every one of us is a marine. 

R. D. Heint, Jr. 
LtCol, USMC 


Fire Support from LVT(A)s... 


Dear Sir: 

It was with some interest that I read Maj Earl J. Rowse’s 
article on Amphibious Assault Artillery in the December 1948 
issue of the Gazette. In particular, his remarks on the past 
performance of armored amphibian units drew my attention. 
When Maj Rowse stated, “In the past, LVT(A)s seldom 
provided much fire support once the infantry had crossed the 
foreshore — due primarily to the fact that they were not 
adequately trained to execute this subsequent supporting role” 
and “Primarily because most LVT (A) units, when trained at 
all to function as field artillery, were not adequately trained 
to execute the field artillery role” I could not but question 
the source of his material. 

According to official records at Headquarters, U. S. Marine 
Corps, one armored amphibian battalion expended 13,939 
rounds of 75mm howitzer ammunition in firing artillery mis- 
sions on Okinawa. This ammunition was expended in various 
types of fire missions, including time on target (in conjunction 
with field artillery battalion), preparatory fires, and adjusted 
fire on known targets. In some instances this fire was de- 
livered 50 yards in front of friendly front lines. In one situa- 
tion, two platoons of this battalion were the sole artillery sup- 
port of the 3d Battalion, 29th Marines from 12 April to 19 
April 1945, units of the artillery regiment were unable to 
travel the roads to get into position due to the fact that the 
bridges had been destroyed. A total of 27 concentrations were 
fired during this period with observed results of “very good to 


continued on page 6 
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excellent.” In addition, numerous concentrations were refired 
with smoke to mark enemy targets for support aircraft. 

A second LVT(A) battalion, which supported another 
Marine Division during the Okinawa operation, expended 
large amounts of ammunition and was considered by that 
Division’s artillerymen a well trained, efficient battalion. In 
light of the above, it is considered that an explanation of Maj 
Rowse’s statements that LVT(A) battalions were never ade- 
quately trained to fire as artillery is in order. 

Louis Metzcer 
LtCol, USMC 


Hold Your Fire, Corsairs ... 


Dear Sir: 

In the November issue of the Gazette there is an article 
about VMF-214. In this particular article I found a mistake 
which should be corrected for the benefit of the men working 
on the rocket range where those pictures were taken. I per- 












... not targets, but rakes 


sonally worked on that range for a period of about one year. 
The picture enclosed is where I found the mistake. Under the 
center is a small stand called a “rake” by the range personnel. 
You stated that it is the target. You can also notice another 
of. these under the plane on the far right. The target can not 
be seen because it would be to the right of the picture. The 
place you designated to be the targets is where a man is sta- 
tioned to spot hits on the target. There is a piece of metal in 
the shape of a rake that can tell the distance the hit is from 
the center of the target. Both of the stations are an equal dis- 
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tance from the center of the target. They form a 90° angle. 
Each rake has a field telephone to report its hit to the “harp.” 
The “harp” is a wire half moon object with wires at different 
angles. The operator can tell the dive angle by use of the 
harp. After the hit is called in from each rake it is positioned 
on a plotting board and then relayed to the aircraft. 

I have given you a detailed description of what is at El 
Toro rocket range. I just hope some pilot doesn’t think that 
is the target when I’m out there! I’m afraid you might have 
changed some pilot’s mind about our original target, so will 
you please straighten it out before one of us comes back with 
a nice size rocket hole through us, if that much. 

Tuomas O. DuNcAN 
Sergeant, USMC 


Ep: Our apologies to all the range personnel we may 
have endangered. We went by the author’s caption. 





Are there any questions? If there are send them 
to the GAZETTE and we will try to find the answers. 
One of the purposes of the GAZETTE is to serve as 
an unofficial source of official information. If your 
question is of sufficient general interest, it will be 
printed in Message Center. Otherwise, you will re- 
ceive a personal reply. 
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Testing and Educational Unit of its mission. 


® “CONGRATULATIONS ON YOUR SELECTION! ALL SET 
for the exams?” About twelve hundred Marine officers 
can look forward to this type of greeting early in 1949. 

The reestablishment of an evaluation program to mea- 
sure the professional ability of candidates for promotion 
is not an unexpected development. Pre-war marines had 
to demonstrate qualification for promotion by means of 
professional examinations. As of 1 January 1949 post- 
war marines will again have to meet the same require- 
ment. 

The new evaluation program introduced by Letter of 
Instruction No. 1605 has the same objective as the pre- 
war program—to improve continually the standards of 
professional skill in the Corps. The major element of any 
evaluation program is the formal examination. Signifi- 
cantly the only change of importance brought about by 





By LtCol Richard W. Hayward 
Photos by Sgt Charles R. Strathman 








Test Coordinators Maj D. M. Danser and Maj J. S. Hudson pause before chart that is posted in hallway to remind 
The T&E Unit is in old Women Reserve area in Quantico, Virginia. 





Professional Examinations 



















the reestablishment of evaluation procedures is the method 
of measurement to be employed. 


Modern Methods of Measurement, 


@ THE MEASURING DEVICE used before the war is known 
as the “essay” or “free response” type of test. Examina- 
tions in each subject consisted of ten problem tasks 
which required long-winded written responses. Two glar- 
ing defects characterized this method of testing. First, 
a test which consists of ten questions cannot hope to sam- 
ple widely over any sizeable field of subject matter. Sec- 
ond, the outstanding characteristic of this type of ex- 
amination is subjectivity in scoring. Subjectivity results 
when competent evaluators cannot agree as to the value 
of a response to a problem task. This form of appraisal 
occurs when the examinee responds by expressing his an- 
swers in the form of wordy statements. Subjectivity is 
also introduced by the lack of ability of the examinee to 
express himself clearly. 

The Commandant’s order instituting the new evalua- 








The Officers’ Subjects Section is responsible for compiling officers’ professional examinations. 


Present at 


this panel are (seated) Maj Boyer, Capt Burris, LtCol Totman, and Capt Caldwell. Standing is LtCol Best, OinC. 


tion program states: “Modern methods of objective ex- 
aminations will be utilized. It is intended to measure 
the professional ability and extent of study rather than 
the capacity of the memory. Multiple choice questions 
will be used. Determination of an unsatisfactory score 
will be made by the Naval Examining Board (Marine 
Corps). Each examination will be revised annually to 
keep abreast of developments in that field. Numerical 
or relative results of the examinations will not be pub- 
lished. Only the mark of satisfactory or unsatisfactory 
will be entered on the officer’s file.” 
Objectivity in an examination depends upon the elimi- 
nation of the bias, opinion, or prejudice of the person 
who grades it. Objective evaluation means that the same 
value is assigned independently to an examinee’s solu- 
tion by competent evaluators. Problem tasks in an objec- 
tive test are so worded that only one answer fully satis- 
fies the requirement of the questions. The very nature 


Although this article is written concerning officers’ 
exams will follow exactly the same procedure and pattern. 


of grading is an accurate and dependable measurement of professional ability 
9 


of some problem tasks permits objective evaluation. The 
computation of the number of assault transports required 
to lift specific troop units and their equipment under 
stated conditions calls for a definite sequence of steps 
and results in a definite answer. Competent evaluators 
should have no difficulty in agreeing perfectly on the ap- 
propriateness of the procedure used by the examinee and 
the correctness of his answer. 


(Before discussing the multiple choice form of test, 
it should be understood that this is only one of a variety 
of forms of objective measurement. The names of other 
forms clearly indicate their character. The popular true 
and false test, as well as matching, listing, classification, 
completion, and short answer tests, are all well known 
forms of objective examinations. Annual revision of ex- 
aminations called for by the directive governing the ad- 
ministration of professional examinations might well re- 


examinations, enlisted 
The new method 
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SUBJECT _ Tactics - ground ~ ai rhome troops - 





As weed in conjunction with airborne planning, what wes the tem 
"cooperating aviation” meant 


a) all aviation that assists in the preparation and execution of an airborne 
wiggion 

3B) all combat planes that aesiet in the execution of an airborne mission 

©) all combat aviation thet assists in the preparation anc execution of an 
airborne sission 


D) all planes anc persone) that assist in the preparetion anc execution of an 
@irvorne sission 


REFERENCE: .7M.100-5, p. 2%. ANSWER _© __] 


CONSTRUCTOR: — _._ Barris___________ RANK ; i DADE heiiceacnmnnenpanl 
Fect 1) Applic (3 


ting artation wumper 301497 J 











Questions after they are approved are entered on 
numbered file cards. These are kept at TGE. 


item | No. 
EXAMINATION No. of 


Maj-P-49 


(NAVEC-QUANTIOO) 15398 MCS Quanticn Va 16-1*-48— 30m 





Reverse of question card is used for statistical 
analysis of question's value. IBM system is used. 


sult in the employment of a combination of two or more 


of these forms after 1949.) 
Validity and Reliability 


@ PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS are administrative de- 
vices employed to measure the extent to which the ex- 
aminee has succeeded in acquiring professional skill in 
relation to the standards established by Headquarters 
Marine Corps. They must possess two characteristics. 
They must be valid and reliable—that is, accurate and 
dependable measures of the examinee’s achievement. 
How well a test actually measures what it is intended 
to measure is referred to as its validity. Obviously, the 
most effective method of testing an officer’s ability to 
command a regiment in an amphibious assault is to give 
him the regiment and set up the assault. This is one of 
the criteria desired in measuring the professional ability 
of a candidate for promotion to the rank of colonel. The 
examination is used in place of the criterion itself, since 
it provides the desired measure of achievement with much 
less expenditure of time and effort. Reasonable expec- 
tancy of obtaining satisfactory validity in an achievement 
examination can be assured by answering these ques- 
tions: Does the scope of the examination adequately sam- 
ple the desired area of knowledge? Having established 
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the scope, does the individual test requirements present 
the problems in a clearcut manner? 

The reliability of an examination depends upon the 
efficiency with which a test measures what it is intended 
to measure. The best testing ground for determining 
relative reliability is the formalized course of education. 
The type of instruction conducted at the Command and 
General Staff College and the Marine Corps Schools fur- 
nish ideal research areas for the analysis of the effective- 
ness of measuring devices. The examinations used are 
designed to measure the student’s achievement with re- 
spect to the mission of the school. Experience at the 
Command and General Staff College has conclusively 
demonstrated that reliability has been improved by ob- 
jectivity in evaluating a student’s performance. If a test 
efficiently measures what it is intended to measure, it will 
be valid and reliable. It follows, therefore, that reliabil- 
ity is really an aspect or phase of validity. 

Realizing that the examinations will be accurate and 
dependable measures of the examinee’s achievement, re- 
examine the list of study references published as Change 
Number One to Letter of Instruction No. 1605. Com- 
paring requirements for validity with the formidable list 
of study references for each rank should provide a clear 
definition of the area of knowledge involved. Further- 
more, the background of experience of the candidate 
should facilitate determination of the relative importance 
of the various segments of this area. 


Coverage 


® IN THE TRADITIONAL essay type of test, the burden 
of writing was on the examinee who had a considerable 
task in formulating responses. In the objective type test 
the Board does most of the writing, the examinee selecting 
and indicating the response by placing a heavy black 
mark in the space provided. This permits the inclusion 
of an average of 250 questions or problem tasks on the 
multiple choice form of examination—a tremendous ex- 
pansion, when compared to the average of teri questions 
presented in the free response type of examination. De- 
spite the broadening of the area that can be measured, 
it should be borne in mind that even modern methods of 
examination will only be capable of sampling the entire 
field. Realizing that examination tasks will be selected 
to properly represent the entire area of learning, the ex- 
aminee begins to appreciate the task of preparation. 
Greater emphasis is given to the statement, “It is intended 
to measure the professional ability and extent of study 
rather than the capacity of the memory.” 


Multiple Choice Form 


@® Wuat voes the multiple choice form of objective 
examination look like? It consists of an examination 
booklet and separate answer sheet. Normally, these tests 
are designed to be completed within a specified time limit, 














so the cover of the booklet contains an injunction not to 
open until directed to do so. If it is intended that the 
test will be machine scored, it is customary to issue a 
special type of pencil to facilitate machine evaluation. 
The answer sheet consists of a single sheet of heavy paper. 
An orderly array of figures and capital letters, trailed by 
an obedient file of blue dots, calmly await their function 
of recording the examinee’s responses. The figures cor- 
respond to the numbered problem tasks set forth in the 
booklet, while the column of As, Bs, Cs, and Ds identify 
the choice of answers selected by the examinee for each 
question. When required, a situation map with pertinent 
overlays is also issued. However, maps and overlays are 
not used to record answers. They serve to set forth the 
general and special situations which form the background 
for the problem tasks presented. Maps and overlays have 
demonstrated great value in presenting examination tasks 
involving strategy, tactics, intelligence, logistics; prob- 
lems of planning, execution, decision, and the like. 

Being, in all respects, ready and eager to get under way, 
the supervisor gives the signal to open the booklet. The 
examinee finds at the top of the first page the word Di- 
rections, and at the bottom another injunction Don’t turn 
this page until you are told to do so. 

The tension eases momentarily, and the examinee reads 
the directions. The first significant item that he encoun- 
ters is the fact that he will have hours to complete 
the test. He then encounters— 

After each question you will find several answers. 
Read each question carefully, then decide which one of 
the four choices best completes the statement or an- 
swers the question. If more than one choice seems 
satisfactory to you, select the one that you consider 
the best. Try to answer every question, but do not 
spend too much time on any one question. 

You have a separate answer sheet on which to mark 
your answers. All the answers are to be marked on 
that sheet. DO NOT MAKE MARKS OF ANY KIND 
ON THIS TEST BOOKLET OR THE SITUATION 
MAP. 

Here are some practice questions to show how to 
mark your answers on the answer sheet. 

1. The officer in command of a company is nor- 
mally— 

A. a major. 

B. a-captain. 

C. a Ist lieutenant. 

D. a 2d lieutenant. 

Now look at your answer sheet. After number 1, 
there are four pairs of dotted lines labelled A, B, C, 
and D. Since the correct answer is “a captain,” make 
a heavy black mark between the lines labelled “B” 
after number 1 on your answer sheet. 

Always be sure that the number of the question cor- 
responds with the number on the answer sheet. 

If you change your mind after marking an answer, 
be sure to erase the marking very thoroughly. 





It is extremely doubtful that examinees will encounter 
many questions as easy to answer as the test question 
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Drawings to illustrate some examination questions 
are done by draftsman SSgt Michael A. Garbus. 


‘ey cards are carefully filed by Miss Nancy 
. Bare. 


Barred windows are security measure. 
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used here. He will find, however, that it is just as im- 
portant to read the problem in this type of test as it is in 
any form of examination. Failure to understand clearly 
what is required can be extremely costly in any type of 
examination, particularly when numerous problem tasks 
are based on a continuing situation, a device that is very 
effectively used in the multiple choice form of test. 


Problem Tasks 


® Ir 1s APPARENT that the multiple choice form of test 
is ideally suited for the purpose of informational testing. 
Statement after statement, question after question, would 
demand the selection of factual information from the 
choices provided. But, would this type of examination 
meet the requirements of measuring professional skill? 
It is undoubtedly true that possession of a vast amount 
of factual information bearing on his profession would be 
of extraordinary value to an officer. Nevertheless, exten- 
sive measurement of information alone would not satisfy 
the requirement of measuring professional skill. The 
examinee must be called upon to demonstrate that he 
knows how to use his knowledge. Higher level mental 
activities such as reasoning, formulating decisions, evalu- 
ating and interpreting situations, and judgment will have 
to be tested. Although preparation of informational ques- 
tions is much simpler than preparation of tasks designed 
to measure these mental activities, there can be no ques- 
tion but that the latter should provide most of the content 
of the examinations. 
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Examinees will mark answer sheets with special pencils. Grading is to be done 
mechanically. Form is standard IBM answer blank also used bythe U. S. Army. 








At first glance, the evaluation of mental abilities essen- 
tial in the exercise of command appears to present a com- 
plex problem difficult of solution. Assume that it is de- 
sired to test the ability of an examinee to support a judg- 
ment with appropriate reasons. Before setting up the 
problem to be presented as a multiple choice task, it is 
necessary to analyze the area of knowledge with which 
the examinee is supposed to be familiar.. This must be 
done in detail and it should be done in light of the pur- 
pose of the learning achievement that is to be measured. 
It should be expressed in terms of the examinee’s reac- 
tion. Then present the task so that four choices of a 
course of action are available from which the examinee 
is required to choose the best. This should be followed 
by a list of statements, one to support each course of ac- 
tion. The examinee can then be required to select all 
which support his course of action. By no means are 
problems designed to measure judgment confined to any 
one field. They can be developed to cover tactical situa- 
tions, administrative problems (logistical or personnel), 
and even problems in law. 

A simple question in administration could be covered 
in this manner— 


1. The fundamental reason for a sound promotion 
policy in the Marine Corps is— 
to provide an incentive for ambitious individuals. 
as a reward for long and faithful service. 
to make maximum use of an individual’s ability. 
to confer on individuals visible sign of authority. 


DOS 
































Problem tasks to measure knowledge of organization 
are easily presented :— 


1. A corps is composed of a headquarters, certain 
organic elements designated as corps troops, and in ad- 
dition— 

A. a fixed number of divisions, but no reinforcing 
service elements as the corps is primarily a tac- 
tical unit. 

B. a variable number of divisions allotted in accord- 
ance with the situation, but always reinforced 
by a fixed number of service elements allotted 
by Fleet Marine Force which will enable the 
corps to operate the necessary administrative 
installations for its own supply and evacuation 
under all circumstances. 

C. a variable number of divisions allotted in ac- 
cordance with the situation and additional re- 
inforcing service elements allotted by Fleet Ma- 
rine Force as is necessary to support the corps 
in a given situation. 

D. a fixed number of divisions and service elements 
to ensure a balanced force under all circum- 
stances. 


® How wou p A PROBLEM task designed to measure de- 
cision or application of principle be presented in a multiple 
choice test? Recall that in order to achieve validity the 
test must be prepared within the scope of knowledge, or 
experience, of the examinee. Assume that it is desired to 
measure the knowledge of an examinee in connection 
with the conduct of a counterattack—a type of problem 
that might confront any combat unit commander regard- 
less of echelon. In formulating the task, it is essential 
that the principles involved be thoroughly understood. 
Then set up a situation wherein an enemy force penetrates 
the position of the troop unit commanded by the ex- 
aminee. All required information is clearly shown on 
the overlay accompanying the map issued with examina- 
tion booklet. It indicates the depth of the enemy pene- 
tration, nature of salient created, favorable and unfavor- 
able aspects of the terrain on both flanks of the new 
enemy position, and pertinent information concerning 
own forces. 

Having presented the situation, the first question would 
require a decision. The examinee, in selecting one of 
the four choices available to him, would come up with 
the one indicating his decision to counterattack. The next 
task would then require him to select the point in the en- 
emy position against which he would launch his main ef- 
fort. From the multiple choice presented he would select 
a flank. This is in keeping with sound tactical doctrine 
in as much as most tacticians take a dim view of hitting 
a penetration on the nose. To measure the judgment of 
the examinee, the next task could require him to select 
a reason to support his selection of a specific flank. There 
would be many reasons indicating the best flank, such as 
terrain conditions, road net available, disposition of own 
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forces, supporting capabilities, and so on. The next fac- 
tor to be recognized might be the requirement for coor- 
dination. This could be stated as a question which de- 
manded the establishment of a line of departure. Addi- 
tional tasks can be presented requiring the selection of 
assembly areas, employment of supporting arms, and so 
on. While the combination of tasks that can be presented 
in this single situation is not endless, nevertheless it is 
apparent that a significant area of tactical knowledge can 
be examined. Ten examination tasks stemming from this 
single situation could very effectively cover the examinee’s 
skill in reasoning, making a decision, evaluation and in- 
terpretation. Also obvious is the fact that it matters little 
what size unit is involved—it could be applied from the 
infantry company to the amphibious corps. 


The application of a little ingenuity, plus an active 
imagination, will result in an astonishing variety of ex- 
amination tasks. The application of this technique to 
measurement of the examinee’s knowledge of a complex 
subject, such as the organization and administration of 
the National Military Establishment, has fascinating pos- 
sibilities. 

The greatest distinction between the objective type of 
examination and its predecessors, the free response type 
of test, lies in the fact that the burden of writing has been 
shifted from the examinee to the Testing and Educational 
Unit which prepares the examinations for the Naval Ex- 
amining Board (Marine Corps). This shift results in cer- 
tain inherent values in objective testing. The fact that 
the examinee does not have to write long-winded answers 
permits measurement of his: achievement directly. It is 
not obscured by his skill, or lack of it, in formulating 
written responses. Furthermore, it permits the examinee 
to give his full attention to the task set by the examina- 
tion without the distraction of trying to express himself. 
It greatly increases the amount of material that can be 
covered. Although the task of the Examining Board has 
been made infinitely more complex in the formulation of 
tests, the arduous job of grading the examinations has 
been greatly simplified. Merely place them in the ma- 
chine which will accomplish the job accurately and eco- 
nomically. 

There is little doubt that the multiple choice objective 
form of measuring device presents an interesting experi- 
ence for the examinee. Adm Mahan once lamented the 
fact that no matter how necessary extra-curricular reading 
and study might be for the professional officer, he would 
never be brought to undertake it unless forced to do so. 
Make no mistake about it! Periodic evaluation by this 
form of measuring device presents a definite challenge. 
The fields to be covered are so wide, and the capabilities 
of increased coverage so tremendous, that the requirement 
can only be satisfied by a well-thought-out plan of spare 
time professional study and reading. US # MC 
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Our Weapons 
are not 


“One-Way” 


A BASEPLATE McGURK 
ARTICLE 


illustrated by Maj James A. Donovan, Jr. 





@ “MopERN WEAPONS ARE TOO ONE WAY,” Boat SPACE 
growled as he threw his Field Manual aside and reached 
for one of his foul cigars. 

“Elucidate, son,” Dusty drawled. “We’ve nothing bet- 
ter to do for the next hour so favor us with some of your 
‘down to earth’ logic.” 

“Down to earth!” Tex snorted. “It ought to be buried 
six feet under... .” 

“Pipe down, Bubblehead, while your mental superiors 
engage in conversation. What I meant, Dusty, was that 
too many weapons are only good for offensive purposes 
alone or for defensive purposes alone.” 

“For example?” Tex sneered. 

“For example, the 60mm mortar,” Boat Space an- 
swered. “The 60mm was supposed to be an offensive 
mortar since its low silhouette was supposed to make it 
possible for the crew to bring it close to the target in a 
firing position from which direct laying was possible. 
This was obviously supposed to cut down the time re- 
quired to bring fire to bear on a target since you didn’t 
have to fiddle with indirect fire calculations. However, 
you know damn well that during an advance most of us 
just had our 60mm sections follow along after the rifle 
platoons. Once we reached the objective we had the 60s 


















over the versatility of weapons. 


go into position to cover our reorganization which is 
essentially a defensive mission. Furthermore, we always 
had them included in our defensive plan of fire. In fact, 
we would have raised hell if the old man took our 60s 
away from us while we were defending. On the other 
hand, if battalion called for a carrying party while we 
were attacking, we always detailed the men from the 
60mm section. So there you have it—this so-called offen- 
sive weapon was considered to be an absolute necessity 
on the defense and a damn nuisance on the offense.” 


“Why do you say it was a damn nuisance?” Dusty 
asked. 

“Oh, because you had to keep them tagging along out 
of the way of your rifle and machine gun platoons. Just 
another detail to worry about when you should be con- 
centrating on fighting your company,” Boat Space an- 
swered airily. 


“Why didn’t you assign them a mission instead of hav- 
ing them just tag along?” Dusty persisted. 


“Well, hell!” Boat Space growled. “Having them tag 
along doing nothing is bad enough but it’s a lot easier 
than figuring out a mission for them and seeing that they 
carry it out. Besides, it’s easier to use the 8lmms be- 
cause you don’t have to worry about ammunition replen- 
ishment for your 60s if they don’t fire during an ad- 
vance.” 

“O.K.” Dusty smiled. “You’ve just given the answer 
yourself. Why did most of us fail to use the 60s properly 
in the offense? Because it was easier not to worry about 
them. Is that right?” 

“Yeah.” Boat Space grinned sheepishly. “I guess, 
that’s it.” 

“You’re damn _ right that’s it,” Tex said. “And by ad- 
mitting it we’re also confessing that we weren’t running 
our companies properly. In other words we’re saying 
that running a company was too big a job for us and we 
couldn’t handle all of the parts at the same time. All of 
these parts are furnished us so that we may have a well 
balanced fighting unit and therefore all of them should 
be employed. 

“Oh, I was just as guilty as any one else,” Tex said as 
he noticed Boat Space starting a comment. “Actually, I 
was probably guiltier than most since I had command of 
an 81mm platoon before I got my company. When I was 
with the 81s it used to burn me to use up my ammuni- 
tion on targets that could have been knocked out by the 
60s in the rifle companies. That 81 ammunition is a lot 


Members of the “Ale and Quail” club engage in another one of their arguments 
Boat Space maintains that our arms are good 
only for the purpose for which they are designed. 
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Dusty sets him straight 





heavier than the 60s and, although we sometimes could 
use jeeps, we usually man-handled most of it. Further- 
more, because we fired so much on targets that should 
have been knocked out by the 60s, when the companies 
really needed our fire support we would have to limit 
ourselves to the ammunition we had left. 


“Knowing all of this, when I did get a company I used 
my 60s just like everyone else. Why? Because it was 
easier, I guess. Anyway, I can’t agree that the 60mm is 
a one way weapon. If used properly it can be just as 
useful on the offense as it is on the defense. Which of the 
two is its most important role is immaterial right now. 
The fact remains that the weapon is useful on both the 
offense and the defense just as it was intended to be. The 
60mm was not designed to be a purely offensive weapon. 
The need for such a low silhouette mortar in the offen- 
sive no doubt influenced its design, that is true. How- 
ever, any weapon that cannot be used on both the of- 
fense and on the defense is just excess gear to a rifle 
company.” 

“Well, maybe you’re right about the 60s,” Boat Space 
barked. “But how about the flame throwers? Now don’t 
tell me they are anything but offensive weapons.” 


“He’s got you there, Tex,” Dusty grinned. “I’ve never 
heard of flame throwers being given a defensive mission. 
Usually the flame thrower operators were used as ammu- 
nition carriers or as CP security.” 


“That’s easy.” Tex yawned expansively and chuckled. 
“It amazes me how you youngsters could go through a 
war and learn so little. In our battalion we placed a 
flame thrower with each section of FPL guns. To be more 
specific, we placed a flame thrower in a position from 
which the operator could toast anyone approaching 
either of the two machine guns. If this was impossible, 
the flame thrower covered whichever gun was the more 
vulnerable. As even you know, a machine gunner must 
keep his gun on its final protective line until the gun is 
in danger of being overrun by the enemy. At that time, 
he is allowed to shift to a free gun so that he may live 
to fight again another day. On the other hand, because 
of the human element involved, he will sometimes shift to 
a free gun when he is really not in danger of being over- 
run—particularly if he is a replacement or improperly 
trained. Regardless of why he might shift to a free gun, 
it is most important to the entire outfit that he has no 
reason for shifting and therefore can be expected to fire 
his assigned FPL. Since a flame thrower is capable of 
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roasting several men at one time quickly and perma- 
nently, the machine gunner knows that he has even better 
protection than if he uses a free gun. The short range of 
the flame thrower is no drawback since, in this case, 
you're only interested in the enemy that is close enough 








to overrun the gun. 

“Now another advantage is the effect that the sudden 
appearance of the flame has on the enemy. In fact, I 
would rate the casualty producing effect of the flame. sec- 
ond to its psychological effect. Here again you have the 
value of the element of surprise in the conduct of your 
defense. Why men would rather be shot than stabbed 
and would rather be stabbed than burned to death, we 
don’t profess to understand. However, it’s true and know- 
ing it we should use this fear of burning as a weapon. 
In other words, the appearance of the flame throwers 
might be just enough to cause the enemy’s assault to 
hesitate. Once he hesitates, you’ve got him. 



















“So there you are, two obvious advantages and no 
disadvantages.” 

“Did you say no disadvantages?” Dusty inquired po- 
litely. 

“How about a night attack 
and was interrupted by Dusty. 

“Relax, Boat Space,” he said. “That’s what I was driv- 
ing at. 





” Boat Space blurted 


“It seems to me, Tex,” he continued, “that when you 
opened up with even one flame thrower you would dis- 
close the position of your MLR to the enemy. Man! his 
artillery would chew you to pieces!” 

“You all have missed the point,” Tex said patiently. “I 
said that the flame throwers opened up when the enemy 
was close enough to overrun the machine guns firing the 
FPLs. When the enemy is that close he’s practically on 
top of you. When he’s that close he knows where your 
MLR is located. And lastly, when he’s that close you 


Surprising the attacker by laying smoke on him may 
cause more confusion than an artillery barrage. 
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don’t give a damn if he does know where your MLR is 
located.” 

Boat Space looked aghast at Tex’s sacrilegious last 
statement. 

“What do you mean ‘you don’t give a damn’?” he 
yelled. 

“In the first place his troops are too close to yours for 
him to use his artillery on your MLR,” Tex said calmly, 
“and in the second place what advantage is there in keep- 
ing the location of your MLR a secret if he’s about to 
overrun it, wipe it out, in other words, win the battle? 
Mustn’t disclose your MLR. Why hell, at that stage of the 
game I’d have every man stand up with a flashlight or 
light a cigarette if I thought it would stop the momentum 
of the enemy’s assault.” 

As Dusty nodded his agreement Boat Space wrinkled 
his forehead and scratched his short red hair trying fran- 
tically to think of something that would support his 
original thesis. Finally he smiled but not with very much 
confidence. 

“O.K. Ill try another one,” he said. “How about 
smoke? Whenever possible we use smoke in the offense. 
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Now I know that we use it in the defense to screen the 
movement of troops and supply in rear of our MLR. How- 
ever, how can we use smoke as a defensive weapon that 
will actually hamper the enemy’s assault on our MLR?” 


“Let me take this one, Tex,” Dusty said as he turned 
towards Boat Space. “Most people, as you said, use 
smoke while they are attacking. However, no one expects 
to be smoked in return by the defender. Why should the 
defender want to cut down his observation and interfere 
with the effectiveness of his entire plan of fire? Well, ac- 
tually, if it’s a well organized defense with range cards 
and so on, it’s going to be able to operate during all con- 
ditions of visibility. On the other hand, if you surprise 
the attacker by smoking him, there’s an excellent chance 
that it will cause more confusion than an artillery bar- 
rage. Although your’re trying to inflict casualties and an 
artillery barrage would certainly do that, in the long run 
the confusion may cause more casualties than the artil- 
lery.” 

“How do you mean?” Tex asked. 

“Well, you blind his tanks so they have to slow down. 
Units will lose their direction of attack. Bunching and 
gaps will occur in the attacking forces. Commanders can 
not be sure that their scheme of maneuver is being car- 
ried out. It’s more difficult for their plan of fire to func- 
tion with maximum efficiency. All in all, you cause con- 
fusion and uncertainty. If this happens, the attack loses 
its punch and has little chance to succeed.” 


“Damn!” Boat Space muttered. “Suppose some guy did 
that to me. How could I keep control of my company?” 

“Oh, it’s rather simple,” Dusty smiled. “You learned in 
school how to protect yourself against such a move.” 

“How?” Boat Space asked. 

“By always giving the azimuth of the direction of at- 
tack. By smoking an attacker, you as the defender are 
simply betting that he was too lazy to give a proper at- 
tack order. If he was smart enough to give an azimuth 
and if he trained his subordinate units to always know 
the azimuth of their direction of attack, your smoke will 
do little more than slow him down and worry him a bit.” 

“I can see why it might worry him if nothing more,” 
Tex grinned. 

“For all he would know, you might be pulling a with- 
drawal, starting a counterattack, building up your lines, 
or just horseing around. Incidentally, Dusty, that white 
phosphorous is a damn good casualty producing agent. 
When a man gets a piece of that on him it will burn right 
on in. I’ve seen it and it’s not pretty. The pain is so 
awful it drives them crazy.” 

“Well,” Dusty drawled, “I think it’s fun to sit around 
and figure out different ways to use the tools of our 
trade. For instance, on Guadalcanal we sometimes set 
up a .50 caliber machine gun as bait. Well camouflaged 
off to each side we would set up some .30 caliber machine 
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guns. As you know, the .50s make a hell of a lot of noise. 
When the Nips tried to crawl within grenade range of 
the .50, we knocked them off with the .30s.” 

“Yeah,” Tex laughed, “that reminds me of what we 

used to do with telephone wire. Since the enemy’s infil- 
trating groups would always try to find some of our wire 
to guide them to our CPs, we tried to help them. We 
simply secured one end of the wire out to our front and 
laid the wire so it could be easily followed. Instead of a 
CP at the other end, however, we had a machine gun. 
Very profitable, very profitable!” 
_ “Although we usually consider antitank and antiper- 
sonnel mines as being defensive weapons, we used to em- 
ploy them offensively,” Dusty said. “At night we would 
send patrols in back of the enemy’s lines to mine roads, 
trails, supply dumps, and so forth. Incidentally, the men 
love to take part in these dirty little tricks. It appeals to 
their sense of humor and relieves the monotony.” 

“You’ve got a good point there,” Tex said enthusiasti- 
cally. “We were in a quiet sector for three days on Saipan 
in a defensive position. We were near the hinge of a 
swinging gate movement so there was nothing to do but 
patrol and wait for orders to attack. Well, we found sev- 
eral piles of rice about 500 yards to our front. We burned 
all but one pile and registered our mortars on it. After 
dark a four-man recon patrol would move out with a SCR 
536 and get close enough to watch the pile of rice. Pretty 
soon the Nips would start coming around for some rice. 
The patrol then, of course, simply moved back out of 
danger and called down the fire. Next morning a patrol 
moved out and counted the enemy dead. This went on for 
three nights in a row and we always got results. The 
whole battalion got a kick out of it and could hardly wait 
for the morning patrol to get in with the box score for 
the night.” 

“If you birds are going to start fighting the war, count 
me out,” Boat Space said as he stood up and stretched. 
“I introduced an academic discussion on the uses of mod- 
ern weapons and now it has degenerated into your fa- 
vorite pastime of telling each other how smart you are 
and what great heroes the Marine Corps considers you.” 

“Your’re right,” Dusty laughed. “Let’s get some chow. 
However, I think that the most fascinating thing about 
our profession is that there is always a better way or a 
new twist to be discovered if we keep our eyes open and 
our imagination alive. You know if I ever get a battal- 
ion, I think that I'll require each of my officers to submit 
a new idea every month. I don’t give a damn if it’s a new 

method of control, a new training technique, an improve- 
ment in one of our SOPs or what it is—just as long as it’s 
new. Any of these ideas we are able to use will gain its 
originator a pat on the back in front of his brother offi- 
cers and a little memo in my files to remind me when 
I’m working on his fitness report.” US@ MC 
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By Comdr Alan Villiers, RNVR 


® MiUvirariLy, THE Suez CANAL Is A GRADE “A” BOT- 
tleneck ditch between the two worst bottleneck seas in the 
world—the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. A look at 
the map will show what I mean. Anyone who holds 
Gibraltar, at the one end, or the Island of Perim in the 
straits of Bab-el-Mandeb at the other, can put Suez out of 
business overnight. Hostile occupation of the Greek is- 
lands, of Sicily, Crete, or almost any place else in the 
whole Mediterranean, must constitute a serious threat as 
the recent war showed, when the British had to build up 
their armies in Egypt by sending troops out around the 
Cape of Good Hope, right around Africa, and up the 
Red Sea to the port of Suez. Any Power who holds a 
piece of the Red Sea coast with a bit of a harbor, or has 
a foothold in the Gulf of Aden or on Socotra Island, can 
be an infernal nuisance. Harbors, perhaps fortunately, do 
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A Grade A military bottleneck the Suez Canal is of vital importance to the 
Western Powers for it is the number 1 oil highway of the western world. 
Laden tankers carried over two million tons of oil through canal in July 1948 


not abound in the Red Sea, and there are none at all on 
Socotra. But it is obvious that the security of the Suez 
Canal demands friendly cooperation, if not some measure 
of actual control, of the shores both of the Mediterra- 
nean and the Red Sea. 

There is also the Black Sea, which has a bottleneck of 
its own. 

The whole 87 mile length of the Canal passes through 
the territory of Egypt. The ports at both ends—Port Said 
and Suez, which includes also Port Tewfik and Port 
Ibrahim—are Egyptian. All the mountainous length of 
the Sinai Peninsula on the Gulf of Suez is Egyptian. So 
is the Red Sea Coast of the Gulf of Suez, and half the Red 
Sea besides. Stability of the Egyptian government, then, 
is also vital: without its active cooperation, there would 
be no Suez Canal. At the moment, there are elements in 
Egypt which do not feel particularly cooperative towards 
the Western Powers. There has been some outbreak of 
personal violence against Americans, and British—and 
other foreigners—in Cairo, and elsewhere, during recent 
months. The maintenance of Suez is vital to the Western 
Powers. for it is Number One Oil Highway of the West- 
ern world. Pipelines and such are all very well, but any 
ill-disposed Beduin or band of guerrillas can put them 
out of action almost at will. Pipelines do not fight back, 
and give easy victories. The free movement of bulk oil 
by tanker through Suez Canal is essential. 

Look at the figures, for a moment. Traffic returns for 
the Canal for July, 1948, showed that no less than 
2,756,000 tons of oil and its derivatives passed through, 
from south to north. That figure compares with 1,155,000 
tons in July, 1947, which shows that the pipelines aren’t 
sharing as much of the load as they might, if they passed 
through more settled areas: In the same July, 1948, tanker 
tonnage in ballast bound out for oil cargoes amounted to 
1,372,000 tons out of a total ballast tonnage of less than 
one and a half millions, It is interesting, too, to note 
where this oil came from. Official statistics mention 517,- 
000 tons as coming from Saudi-Arabia and 503,000 tons 
from Kuwait, in the Persian Gulf. Laden tanker traffic 
was 61 per cent of all traffic in the Canal during 1947, 
and is increasing. 

Incidentally, there were nearly 6,000 transits of the 
Canal by ocean-going steamships in 1947, of a total net 
tonnage of thirty-six and a half millions—the largest ever 
recorded. This compares with less than 2,000 transits in 
both 1941 and 1942, when the Mediterranean was very 
far from being a British lake, and the Germans, now and 





again, dropped magnetic mines into the Canal. This they 
did, however, surprisingly seldom. Perhaps the confined 
waters of such a place are too easily swept, and kept un- 
der surveillance. It is difficult, too, to do lasting damage 
to a canal which has no locks. Suez is a very different 
proposition from Panama, not only in this respect. The 
levels of the Mediterranean at Port Said and the Gulf of 
Suez at the other end are the same, though for years en- 
gineers said they were not. There is no Culebra Cut on 
Suez, either, for de Lesseps had nothing to shovel out of 
his way but desert sand and a bit of rock. 

De Lesseps—the Frenchman (incidentally, he was not 
a professional engineer) who put the Canal through— 
figured out that the levels of the two seas were the same, 
when a spell of enforced idleness lying in quarantine at 
Alexandria caused him to look into the question, as far 
back as 1831. De Lesseps was a far-sighted, enterprising 
Frenchman with considerable influence with the reigning 
family in Egypt, to whom he had acted—amongst other 
things—as riding master. While in quarantine, de Lesseps 
read up the previous history of the Canal, for his was by 
no means the first successful attempt to link the Red Sea 
with the Mediterranean. There had been at least five good 
attempts at a Canal before his time, and at least three of 
them had worked, though they all depended upon the use 
of the Nile. Their aim was to get ships to the Red Sea at a 
point well south of the Gulf of Suez. There was not much 
point in the Ancients put- 
ting a canal through where 
the European wanted one, 
a couple of thousand years 
later, for sailing-ships could neither sail nor row against 
the fresh northwest winds which blow, almost perpetually, 
down the Gulf of Suez. If they cut a new arm of the Nile 
across the desert to the Gulf of Suez, they could sail 
away from there at a good clip; but they could get back 
again only with the greatest difficulty, if at all. When, 
years later, the Indian government maintained a fleet of 
fast schooners to carry the mails to Suez, whence they 
went by dromedary over the desert to be shipped aboard 
one of the early steamships at Alexandria for the passage 
across the Mediterranean, it regularly took as long to 
sail the few hundred miles from about Jiddah to Suez as 
it did to sail the whole of the other two thousand miles 





Alan Villiers, who has written for us before, is a world 
famous sailor and traveler. Author of The Set of the 
Sails he is, at present, on a lecture tour in this country. 
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used as an assault troop training base. 





from Bombay. 

So the Egyptians of old tried to cut a way through 
south of the worst north winds, though they also made 
some use of Suez. Even Roman triremes, long narrow 
vessels of tremendous oar-power, could not make way 
against the northwesters of the Gulf of Suez, and the silt 
of the Nile and the desert sands finished all their canals, 


in time. 


#® IN THE RUINED TEMPLE of Der-el-Bahri, on the Nile, 
there are carvings dating from 1500 BC which picture 
and record the voyage of five ships from Egypt to the 
Land of Punt, well south in the Red Sea, so there must 
have been a satisfactory canal of some sort even then. 
There are other records of ancient canals, of varying ef- 
fectiveness. Herodotus mentions one, saying the canal in 
his time was wide enough to let two ships pass, and it 
took several days to sail through it. It is probable that a 
few thousand years back, the Nile had a main exit some- 
where near where Port Said now stands, and ships could 
easily sail up to the site of Cairo. From that area, there 
is a natural depression running eastwards to Lake Timsah 
(through which the present Suez Canal passes), and this 
could be deepened to provide a waterway for the small 
ships of those days, fairly easily. Labor was no problem 
and bulldozers were unnecessary. When the Pharaoh 
tried to restore the Canal in the year 612 BC he lost over 
100,000 slave laborers to heat and disease, and this did 
not worry him. The slaves were not even provided with 
tools, for they could scoop up the desert with their hands. 

Necho, in fact, gave up his project when an oracle—a 
sort of presidential right-hand man who pulled gags 
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The author's squadron of LCls at Kabret during World War II. A large naval base, this port was 
Good beaches made Kabret ideal staging area for LCls. 








about stars and omens, and such things, but had plenty 
of real influence—said if he persisted, the reopened canal 
would be of more benefit to Egypt’s enemies than to her- 
self, for it would make the country that much more easily 
invaded. 

De Lesseps read up all this and much more, for his- 
tory was—and is—rich with stories of Suez Canals and 
attempts thereat, and of the overland crossing of the 
Isthmus. At the time, the British were the most recent 
overlords of the desert crossing, and their great Peninsu- 
lar and Oriental Steamships Company—among others— 
had brought the overland passage down to a fine art. 
They had a lot of capital tied up in staging points and 
workshops and such, for their passengers and for their 
vessels, and had perfected the journey to India with the 
short overland break. They took a dim view of F. de 
Lesseps, and put every obstacle in his way. 

However, by 1859, de Lesseps turned his first sod, with 
a company worth millions of francs behind him and a 
concession for 99 years: ten years later, his Canal was at 
last opened. For 10 years after that, the cautious British 
still insisted on their mails being unloaded at both ends, 
and sent overland, in case a steamer fouled the Canal or 
the sides slipped in, or the desert blew in, or something. 
These things, indeed, happened often enough and still 
sometimes happen, for there is much sand, much desert, 
and more than enough wind at times, and many a steamer 
otherwise tractable refuses to steer in the narrow waters 
of the Canal. But the Canal has never been out of action 
for long, from the day it was opened. Before long, Bis- 
marck was calling it “the cord in the neck of the British 
Empire that connects the spine with the brain.” 

















Today it is not only a cord in the neck of the British 
Empire. 

By the way, a point not often mentioned is that the 
original Suez Canal Company, formed by de Lesseps, 
made the Canal the property of the company for 99 years. 
Thereafter it was to become Egypt’s. That will be in 1968. 


There has been plenty of political trouble over the 
Canal, and there probably will be more. Within less 
than 10 years of its first opening, there was a serious 
project to spend $40,000,000 on building a rival because 
of high-level shy-acking: now and again to this day, simi- 
lar projects arise. One such was to put in another canal 
which would come out in the Gulf of Akaba, using in 
part, the valley of the Jordan and the Negeb. But if it 
ever went through—and there are plenty of engineering 
problems—such a canal would present the same strategic 
problems as the present one does and would probably be 
even more vulnerable. 


The Suez Canal itself is too important a source of 
wealth and revenue to Egypt for its profitable working 
to be seriously imperilled. The company which operates 
it is described as Egyptian, though its head office is in 
Paris and its chairman is M Francois Charles-Roux. Per- 
sonnel employed is cosmopolitan. Many of the pilots are 
French, and a considerable proportion British. Of late 
months—a straw in the wind, perhaps—the Egyptian au- 
thorities have been putting serious difficulties in the way 
of keeping the pilot force at strength, for there have been 
interminable delays in granting the necessary visas and 
such to non-Egyptians. Few of the pilots are Egyptian, 
for the Egyptians are not a seafaring race, despite that 
passage to the Land of Punt. Being literates when other 
peoples were not, they wrote up what they knew about 
and they wrote on durable stone; and so have taken the 
credit for much. 


The situation about delays for personnel replacements 
and expansion was serious enough for the recent annual 
general meeting of the Suez Canal Company, in Paris, to 
bring it up. The chairman announced that the matter 
was “under discussion”; but there is still some shortage 
of pilots. 

Here are some facts on Egypt and the Canal as it now 
stands. Egypt is mainly desert; without its one river— 
the Nile—it would be all desert. Of a total area of about 
385,000 square miles, the cultivated and settled area— 
the valley and the delta of the Nile—comprise less than 

*14,000 square miles. The population is around 15 mil- 
lion, almost all Muslim, followers of the prophet Mo- 
hamed. They speak Arabic, often very badly; the very 
great majority form an oppressed class of serfs. There is 
great poverty, and there is also great riches: but the 
riches are often in the hands of foreigners. Cotton, wheat, 
some sugar, and dates are grown; of these the most im- 
portant is cotton, and high prices have been the rule in 
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recent years. There is a King, who is an important mem- 
ber of the Arab confederation: there are also a Senate 
and a Chamber of Deputies. Suez is the only Egyptian 
port of any consequence on the Red Sea, though there 
are moorings for ships to load at the phosphates berth at 
Kosseir, further south. Alexandria and Port Said are the 
more important Mediterranean ports. The weather is good 
the year around and very pleasant and bracing in the 
winter. Almost the whole country is north of the tropics. 
Cairo’s better hotels were much the resort of rich Euro- 
peans in former years, seeking a sunny winter. 


Several ranges. of mountains intersect the desert be- 
tween the Nile and the Red Sea, the highest being nearest 
to the coast where they reach, in places, slightly more 
than 7,000 feet; but there are no mountains near the 
Canal. The highest “hill” in that part of the country is 
about 40 feet. The land between the mountains and the 
Red Sea coast, where they do not approach it, is low. 
The greater part of the Sinai Peninsula is very moun- 
tainous. It is described as a desert of rock, gravel, and 
boulders, with rugged gigantic peaks, ridges, valleys, and 
tablelands. There are a few fertile spots and oases. 

South of Egypt is the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan — the 
cause of some present political troubles, not yet settled. 
The million square miles of the Sudan are a fairish way 
from the Suez Canal; Port Sudan, 700 miles from Port 
Tewfik, is the only port of importance. There is a rail 
link via Khartoum to Cairo. Egypt itself has over two 
and a half thousand miles of main-line railroad as well 
as another thousand miles or so of light agricultural 
track. Railroads connect the ports of Alexandria, Rosetta, 
Damietta (all on mouths of the Nile), Port Said, and 
Suez, with each other and with Cairo. The railroad to 
Suez runs for much of its way beside the Canal; the 
curious and sometimes rather antiquated rolling stock in 
use provides a break for passengers in ocean liners, bored 
with the sight of sand. A further railroad crosses the Ca- 
nal—by ferry in time of peace—and heads north for 
Palestine: this some of the Stern Gang have had a crack 
at, from time to time. 


@® THERE ARE PLENTY of airfields, some very large ones 
quite close to the Canal. I recall one near Kabret, by the 
Great Bitter Lake, which looked pretty simple to maintain 
and was of great use during the 39-45 war. The abun- 
dance of good weather, the easy approaches, the excellent 
navigation mark of the Canal-and its lakes, must have 
made fliers accustomed to the harsh conditions of north- 
ern Europe regard the place as something of an airman’s 
paradise. 

That same abundance of good weather and—more im- 
portant still—good beaches, made the same area of great 
use for amphibious exercises. There was a large naval 
establishment at Kabret throughout the war, and many 
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assault troops were worked up there for Sicily and else- 
where. For part of the war, I was associated with this 
establishment at any rate to the extent of loaning them 
some LCI(L) for beaching exercises. Both in the Great 
Bitter Lake itself and along the Gulf of Suez outside, ex- 
cellent beaches with unimpeded approaches and little or 
no swell or surf, were to be found in abundance. There 
are also plenty of reefs, but the place is well charted. We 
were able to stack up LCI(L) by the score, and LCT and 
LCG(L) as well, along the beaches at Kabret. There was 
little rain. Sandstorms sometimes arose and were some- 
what inconvenient: in summer there were sticky days. 
But on the whole, the set-up was ideal, There was very 
little sickness, apart from the inevitable upset stomachs 
which always bother northerners on their first visit to 
such parts. 


@ THE MOTOR ROAD to Cairo was good and it was easy 
to make the journey. Near at hand, the town of Ismailia 
(population about 30,000: it is the administrative HQ of 
the Canal Company, and has a small slipway and repair 
facilities) was close by, and well worth a visit. There 
were good roads throughout the Canal area, on the south- 
ern side. There were ample repair facilities of all kinds 
at Port Said, which used to be considered one of the 
lowest sinks of all humanity but has been cleared up con- 
siderably. (It is still no place for a girls’ school.) I 
noticed several small shipyards for building wooden 
caiques. on the northern bank by the Canal entrance, op- 
posite Port Said. Some of these caiques looked seaworthy 
and fast little vessels, though their rig was a bit fragile. 
The working vessel of the Canal area and the Nile is, of 
course, the ancient felucca, a vessel of remarkably low 
freeboard, one large decrepit sail, and an extremely small 
and often poverty-stricken crew. There are lighters 
enough for any purpose; coaling is from lighters, the 
coal—like most things—being carried by hand, in small 
baskets, by an “endless chain” of more or less sub- 
merged human beings. Only in China could one ordi- 
narily see grimmer labor scenes. 

By an international convention—for what such may 
be worth—the actual Canal is neutralized. It is supposed 
to be exempt from blockade, and open to all in peace and , 
war. The actual length of the Canal from Port Said 
lighthouse to Suez Bay is 8714 miles, of which 76 miles 
are perfectly straight. Sixty-six and a half miles are canal 
proper; the other 21 pass through three lakes—Lake 
Timsah, the most northerly, and then the Great and Lit- 
tle Bitter Lakes, in that order. There are dredged chan- 
nels through all three. The width of the Canal at the 
surface varies, naturally, with the inclination of its 
banks: it is never much less than 100 yards, and it is deep 
enough to give passage to the liner /le de France, regis- 
tering 46,247 tons.. The depth throughout, is never less 
than 37 feet: it will soon have a depth of 42 feet. Only 
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Ships passing Port Said. The levels of the Mediterranean here and at the Gulf of Suez at the 
other end are the same. Suez has no Culebra cut. Only sand and a bit of rock needed shoveling. 


the largest liners and the most awkward floating-docks 
cannot use it. 

Milestones along the eastern bank show the distance 
from Port Said lighthouse in miles and tenths: similar 
stones on the western bank give the distance in kilome- 
ters. There are more than a dozen places along the 
Canal where vessels may secure to the bank in order to 
permit another ship to pass, and there are plenty of 
mooring bollards along both sides, to serve for securing 
vessels which have to lie over for any reason. 

There is little current, though there is a six-foot rise 
and fall of tide at Suez. The Nile falls from November 
to April and rises from June to October: it is a curious 
and so far unexplained fact that the current in the Canal 
varies with these two periods. From November to April 
the general set of the current between Port Said and the 
Great Bitter Lake is northward, and from June to Octo- 
ber, southward. The average rate is seldom more than 


one knot. There is no perceptible tide in the Canal be- 
tween Port Said and the Bitter lakes. 

A fresh-water canal runs from the Nile at Cairo to 
the Canal at Ismailia, and thence—or rather, from just 
outside the town—a branch follows the railroad as far as 
Suez. The depth in this fresh-water canal varies with the 
height of water in the Nile, but is generally about four 
feet. There is also a branch from Ismailia to Port Said. 
The so-called Lake Menzaleh, which lies at the Canal 
entrance about Port Said, is now a dry, flat, sandy plain 
on its eastern side; in the west, it receives some water 
from the Nile, and its depth depends upon the flow of 
water in that river. A War Memorial—1914-’18—by the 
side of the Canal about halfway along its length, is a 
reminder that both wars came very close to the dull 
stretch of waters. Allenby’s great campaign into Pales- 
tine, when the Turks were on the German side in the 
earlier world war, was to some extent based on Egypt: 
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so was the landing at the Dardanelles, when the Austra- 
lians first made their name as fighting men. In the recent 
war the Germans were uncomfortably close when they 
were turned back at El Alamein (there was some prema- 
ture destruction of port installations at Alexandria) ; and 
the Syrian campaign against the Vichy French was fought 
to secure its left flank. Just what the Egyptian fellaheen 
thought of both wars, nobody has said: but in Egypt, 
wars come and wars go, and poverty abides. forever. 

At any rate there were Italian agents highly placed 
where their influence might have achieved more than it 
did, longer than enough, in Egypt. Not for nothing did 
the Allied forces’ term of Wog—wily Oriental gentleman 
—originate in that country; the verb “gyp” has an un- 
pleasant association. The so-called lower classes of Egypt 
have been oppressed for centuries: when they really break 
out will be the day—if they ever do. Much of the pub- 
licized troubles around Cairo and such places are hot air 
blown off by students, many of whom are not Egyptian. 
Arabs from Kuwait and Nejd attend the university at 
Cairo: there is a special house for the Kuwaiti, who are 
not numerous. When a lot of Arabs get together from 
the different parts of Arabia—or even from the same 
part—there is always, at the very least, considerable in- 
trigue. It is an old custom of those parts, and it has 
been brought to a high art in Egypt. But it would be 
easy to over-rate its importance. 


@® Tue Great anv LittLe Bitter Lakes are separated 
by a point of land projecting northward at Kabret, and 
occupy a depression which must formerly have had an out- 
let on Suez Bay. There is plenty of room in the big lake 
for ocean-going steamers to line up at anchor, waiting 
their turn to pass through the rest of the Canal; and there 
is ample room to stack up a large amphibious fleet. 
Depths are from 18 to 42 feet. Beach exits are good. 
From Little Bitter Lake to Suez the Canal passes through 
hard, and in some cases rocky, ground. The rocky places 
are marked by can buoys. There is a bit of a creek off 
the Canal leading to the town of Suez itself, with a depth 
of from four to nine feet only. The ports on the actual 
Canal are Port Tewfik—or Thewfeek, or Thewfik—and 
Port Ibrahim, and which precisely is which even the 
Canal authorities don’t seem to know. Before the days 
of the modern Canal, the base there at the Suez end for 
the overland route was known as Port Ibrahim, but when 
the Canal was opened the company called its basins and 
works there Port Tewfik. 

The town of Suez (also known to history as Arsinoe, 
Cleopatra, and Kolzum) is not now as important as it 
once was. It stands on a part of the desert projecting 
eastwards, with mudflats to the south and Suez Creek on 
its northeastern side. Port Ibrahim has a new and an 
old harbor, with breakwaters and plenty of water. There 
is a railroad to Suez and thence to the main system: 
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there are steamers to everywhere, except the nearby Sinai 
Peninsula. 

Suez, like all the main ports and towns of Egypt, is 
connected with the cable and wireless systems of the 
world. From Suez there are direct cables to Perim, Aden, 
and Port Sudan. Fresh provisions are fairly plentiful. 
There is a graving dock at Port Ibrahim, with reasonable 
repair facilities. Large stocks of fuel oil are held. 

The shores of Suez Bay are low and sandy, except on 
the west and southwest, which are bordered by reefs and 
banks. On the northern side is a desert plain, and on the 
eastern side another which extends for some dozen miles 
inland, rising very gradually to hills of no great eleva- 
tion. Depths in the Bay are from six to 10 fathoms, but 
there are coral patches. The Gulf of Suez extends about 
170 miles south-southeastward from Suez town to the 
southern extremity of Shadwan Island, with a width 
varying from 10 to 25 miles. Both sides are bordered 
by coral reefs with some outlying patches; but there are 
passages through them for small craft. They do not com- 
pare with the fringing reefs of the average Pacific island, 
but they can be bad enough. One thing to remember, in 
case you are ever on an amphibious exercise in those 
parts, is that the northwest wind can shift very suddenly 
and bring up a nasty surf. Northerly winds prevail in 
the gulf nearly the year around, and the wind is gen- 
erally lightest near the western shore. Sandstorms can 
be a curse but do not generally last for long. 

Any consideration of the Canal area should bear in 
mind the roadstead of Kosseir, or Qoseir, though at first 
glance there may not seem much connection. But Kosseir 
is a port—using that term in the widest sense—on the 
Red Sea at the point where that coast most closely ap- 
proaches the Nile; and as such, it is a sort of back door 
to the Suez Canal. By a short overland journey and slip- 
ping down the Nile in anything that floats, an invading 
force could very rapidly reach the Canal area—always 
provided, of course, that there was nothing to stop them 
on the river. As a matter of fact, this was once a very 
popular route for reaching both Cairo and Alexandria, in 
the old days of considerable European intercourse with 
India, before the opening of the Canal. Passengers home- 
ward bound sailed in anything they could find from 
Bombay to Kosseir, where they landed in a small bight 
southward of a low sandy point (sometimes a big swell 
rolling in made landing impossible for days, for there 
was no real harbor there then and there is none now, 
though the place is an important shipping center for 
phosphates). Thence they crossed the desert, usually by 
donkey, and reached the Nile about Luxor. Thence, the 
passage was by felucca or, later, small river steamer, as 
far as Cairo. The main reason for landing at Kosseir 
was to void the heavy head winds blowing down the 
Gulf of Suez, for the 250 miles which separated Kosseir 
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The ruptured .30 caliber armor piercing cartridge 
shown in the photograph was caused by a shooter 
dropping two boxes of cartridges from about waist 
high. The cartridges were packed in twenty round 
cartons and in falling, one box apparently fell on 
top of the other, causing the point of a bullet in the 








upper carton to puncture the cardboard carton and 
strike the primer of a cartridge in the lower box. 
As can be seen in the photograph, the explosion was 
quite violent in that it drove the bullet into the 


cartridge case of another round. 
HKJ 








from Suez could take a fortnight to beat against. 

Outward bound towards India, it was a different thing. 
Then passengers used to make their way from Alexan- 
dria to Cairo and thence by camel or donkey across the 
desert to Suez itself. It was possible to make this jour- 
ney in about three days. To this day, many passengers 
prefer to land and make the overland journey through 
Egypt rather than remain aboard ship for the rather un- 
interesting transit of the Canal. They go by the same old 
desert route, but now they speed along on good highways, 
in sleek automobiles from the best plants in Detroit and 
France. From Cairo to Suez in this way can be done in 
two or three hours. 

Kosseir is an easy place to pick out from the sea, for 
it has an overhead loading transporter from a phosphates 
magazine to an offshore loading berth, where vessels tie 
up to buoys. There is an old fort which can be seen 
from the north for ten miles or so. In these days, even 
the old pilgrim trade towards Jidda has deserted it, and 
apart from a little grain and the phosphates, it offers 
almost no trade. It is doubtful if there are more than 
3,000 persons living there, though it is a station of the 
Frontier Camel Corps. 

So there it is. The Suez Canal, second largest in the 


world (reckoning Panama as the greatest though it is 
not in fact as long as Suez) and in some ways the most 
important, must also be in many ways the most difficult 
to defend unless the defenders are either extremely pow- 
erful in their own right or have a host of allies, or both. 
Bordered on the north by the Mediterranean, to the west 
by the Libyan desert, in the east by the Red Sea and to 
the south by the so-called Anglo-Egyptian Sudan which 
is neither English nor Egyptian, its hinterland of Egypt 
offers many roads to the possible invader. If he comes 
down from the north, there are the important Mediterra- 
nean islands of Cyprus and Crete to help him; and there 
are ways down through Palestine, or even through Per- 
sia and across the beaten track from the head of the Per- 
sian Gulf through Iraq and Syria. 

On the face of it, Suez is really defensible only by a 
great world power. As a corollary, it could only be at- 
tacked by such. Any threat to it in time of war would be 
a serious thing, for to consider one item only, the extra 
haul around the Cape of Good Hope from Kuwait or 
Bahrein with oil, say, for the United Kingdom or the 
United States, would add at least 8,000 miles to the 
voyage. And, next war, ocean-going, depth-inhabiting 
submarines look like being a pretty serious menace in- 
deed. US# MC 
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“Little Dynamite” 






Would the 75mm solve the problem of powerful support 
for the infantry in a beach assault? The author makes 
a good case for the pack howitzer over the 105 or 155 


By Capt Thomas N. Greene 


@ In THE DECEMBER ISSUE OF THE MARINE Corps 
GAZETTE we had with us once again the classic mis- 
labeling of a 155mm howitzer as a 105mm. That one 
example was sorely needed to exactly balance the num- 
ber of times picture editors with deadlines have called a 
105 the 155. Now the 75mm pack howitzer is the answer 
to that editor’s prayers. It looks like nothing else on 
earth and it “shoots good” too. And there are other 
advantages .. . 

But first, let’s bend graciously in the direction of LtCol 
A. J. Stuart, whose thoughtful article in the August, 
1948, GAzeTTE teed off what promises to be an interest- 
ing free-for-all on what the well-dressed Marine division 
will wear and carry over the beaches of the future. He 
pointed out that John Rifleman needs help in that first 
hour after he steps out of the surf. And in the December 
GAzETTE Maj E. J. Rowse took up the torch with some 
ideas about how to get that early-hour help from the 
artillery. Both of these officers have considered the VT 
fuze, among other interesting developments. They have 
come to the sound conclusion that overhead cover would 
be very nice to have. You can get overhead cover and 
mobility by the use of modified tanks, self-propelled 
guns, and armored carriers. You get cover and mobility, 
and—inevitably—you get an armored division. Is this 
what the Marine Corps needs? 

The articles just meritioned did not state that armor is 
the final answer, and the writer is not prepared to state 


that it is not. But there are difficulties. In the same’ 


December Gazette LtCol D. H. Carter brought up some 
points about beach mines that would make interesting 
reading to a tank crew starting over the sand. Armor 
requires bigger transports, bigger landing craft, and 
more men on the beach, and so leads to making bigger 
targets. The enemy might, or might not, use atomic 
weapons if the target were big enough. In any case, a 
concentration of armor produces the same inevitable 
reaction in enemy artillerymen and pilots as a tap on 





Capt Thomas N. Greene is an artilleryman and former 
NGF spotter who at present is the officer in charge of the 
Radio Section, Division of Public Information. 
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the knee with a rubber mallet—he kicks back, quickly. 
With armor your landing craft and beach problems are 
increased mechanically. Supply gets tougher. Also, when 
you get into armored divisions, the point may be reached 
when it could be said that the Corps is building up a 
“second land army” in defiance of the ground rules of 
unification. Now if we must have armor to crack the 
beaches of the future, we can lick these problems. But 
first, let’s look at a few things that can be done in the 
way of getting highly portable, but powerful support for 
John Rifleman on that beach in his first hour ashore 
without armor. 


® THE FIRST NOMINATION is “Little Dynamite” — the 
75mm pack howitzer. The class will notice that this 
weapon comes apart. Designed for about 10 mules or 
eight marines to carry, it can be landed or manhandled 
anywhere. You could land it from rubber boats with 
the Recon men and UDTs the night of D-1 if you had 
to. The first packs ashore on Tarawa came in by LCR, 
LCVP, and LVT. Some were carried. broken down into 
man loads, over the damaged pier. They were used to 
clean out a couple of emplacements in the immediate 
battery area and when in position they did not begin 
to occupy the 120,000 square feet of space recommended 
by “the book.” 

Right now the pack howitzer is a sort of optional 
piece of equipment that can be drawn from depots when 
asked for. Probably a major reason we still have them 
is that no one could think of anything to do with such 
a silly-looking weapon. Well-elevated, the pack looks 
somewhat like a Pomeranian climbing a fence to bark 
at a big burglar. It traverses only a few inches to either 
side, so that a crewman has to pick up the trail and 
shift it for large changes in direction of fire. And when 
it fires the recoil makes it bounce like a Model T on a 
dirt road. But you can hit a dime with it. 

Along about the Marianas, the Marine Corps said 
goodbye to the pack howitzer and installed the 105mm 
as the basic artillery piece. The experts went into things 
such as the bursting radius of shells and their penetrat- 











ing power as compared with their weight. They decided 
that by firing fewer and bigger shells more fire power 
would be achieved. This was entirely sound—on paper. 
If you look in the firing tables you will find some figures 
in fine print. These figures show that you can’t expect 
two consecutive shells to land in the same place. You can 
figure them out to find out the oval pattern that your 
shells will make at a given range. It looks about like 
the “Beaten zone” of machine gun fire. At most ranges 
this zone of dispersion will be from 25 to 200 yards 
long. That’s what the book says for both the 105mm 
and the 75mm P.H. 

The 105mm for looks compares with the pack about 
like an M1 compares with a musket. It swivels smoothly 
back and forth and sits solidly when it fires. You'd 


expect it to be the more accurate weapon. According . 


to the book, both are about the same, but that hasn’t 
been the writer’s experience. As a forward observer the 
writer has often called 75mm shells down within 50 
yards of himself and the front lines. He wouldn’t call 
105s closer than 200 yards from even an armored, mobile 
OP. He has seen five out of six consecutive 75mm pack 
shells pass through a 3-foot opening in an ammunition 
bunker at a difficult range; and he has seen six out 
of six 105mm shells miss targets 50 feet across which 
were already zeroed in. The fewer, but bigger 105mm 
shells may give more fire power, but each one that misses 
the target is more fire power wasted. The bigger shells 
are, oddly enough, more affected by wind and tempera- 
ture. 

Admittedly, the 105mm howitzer shoots farther and 
hits harder, but the pack has other advantages. It takes 
less room on a crowded beach to set up a battery. It 
can be dug in sooner, and it can be hidden more easily. 
If you can’t provide mobile cover, concealment is the 
answer to the VT fuse. The pack is also mobile. It can 
be quickly manhandled or towed with either a jeep or 
weasel as prime mover. On Iwo Jima the 105mm got 
its first Marine Corps test as the basic direct-support 
artillery piece. Its hitting power was useful, but it was 
very hard to move in the ash beach that weasels and 
75mm _ packs could have negotiated. Whether 75mm 
packs would have been able to get more hits on pillboxes 
with AP shell than the 105s is a matter of opinion. It 
can be argued as long as match shooters weight the 03 
against the M-1. 

Getting back to John Rifleman on that beach, the 
75mm pack can be landed sooner to help him. It takes 
less room, and can be hidden better. The vital ammuni- 
tion can be handled more easily. This opens the ques- 
tion of whether we can’t take another look at some of 
the weapons we have now. The next step is to improve 
those weapons. Present-day basic artillery comes mostly 
from the pre-World War I era. It is understood the 
Russians and Germans used rockets to increase the range 
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Marines carried 75mm up cliff on Tinian piece by 


piece to fire on Japs seeking cover in a cave, 







































Gun crew directs fire of 75mm howitzer against 
Japanese troops during the campaign for Tarawa. 
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A 75mm howitzer is unloaded from one of the amphibious DUKWs which brought it and its crew ashore on Tinian on 
D-plus one day. Mobility of this weapon makes it an ideal gun for close support of infantry during beach assault. 


of some of their otherwise conventional artillery. We may 
be able to re-design the pack and add range to it. While 
we're at it, the bursting radius of the shell and its pene- 
trating power can surely be improved. Let’s examine the 
need for SP artillery with overhead cover, but at the 
same time let’s see what we can do with a light, compact, 
and highly portable artillery weapon. 

The 4.5” rockets suggested by Maj Rowse for the new 
artillery T/O we have now. They are good for cover- 
ing an area, and may be improved. This weapon can 
be readily mounted on a truck, amtrac, or tank and is 
light when not mounted. If you can get enough ammuni- 
tion and can shoot far enough ahead of your lines, the 
rockets will be nice to have along. There is no great 
problem to bringing them in as early as the infantry 
wants to allocate boat space to supporting weapons. 


Another suggestion by Maj Rowse is the use of the 
LVT(A) as direct support artillery. The writer must 
take violent issue here. Probably no figures are avail- 
able, but it would be interesting to know how many 
actual live targets LVT(A) crews ever saw while water- 
borne. Of those they saw, chances are they could hit 
very few, but giving them all the benefit of the doubt, 
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it is still apparent that most of their rounds hit empty 
sand and trees. After the LVT(A) gets ashore it is as 
out of place as Elsie Dinsmore at a stag dinner. It is 
not a land vehicle; it is not a tank; and it is not an 
artillery piece. Few LVT(A)’s ever got to the O-1 line 
as shown on the big operations map. Those that did 
usually got knocked out pronto. The (A) for armor 
falls off as soon as the craft pokes its soft underbelly 
out of the protecting sea. Asking the crew to head for 
Q-1 is asking good marines to commit hari-kari. As an 
artillery piece, it’s a bit difficult to keep the aiming 
stakes lined up when you have to shift the ungainly 
monster every time the line of fire moves a few hundred 
yards right or left. The LVT(A) is obsolescent, if not 
obsolete, and the sooner we get something else, the 
better. 

One immediate solution is the use of recoilless 
weapons. These could be mounted temporarily on any 
type landing craft and removed for antitank, antiem- 
placement work ashore. These are simply big bazookas, 
in sizes up to 105mm, with added refinements in laying 
and sighting. This is a weapon that can go up to the 
front without drawing down everything the enemy can 
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throw at you. A few men can carry and serve it, and a 
jeep can supply ammunition. The recoilless artillery 
piece can hit as hard as a tank or SP gun, and it can 
go places that vehicles cannot go. With further refine- 
ments in this type of weapon we can expect the infantry 
company or even platoon to have tremendous firepower 
when it lands, all of it just as available as the machine 
guns or mortars. 


We have the atomic bomb to consider in present 
training, but we must place major emphasis on combat- 
ting enemy artillery and enemy armor. In World War 
II armor was the best opponent of armor, Using armor 
means massing profitable targets, and that is what you 
must not do in range of powerful enemy artillery. To 
fight armor and artillery simultaneously, this is one solu- 
tion: 

1) Disperse on the beach, using light, portable 

weapons“that will not draw fire. 

2) Develop and use powerful antitank artillery of the 
recoilless, or bazooka, type for use with the in- 
fantry. 

3) Land the supporting artillery early for counter- 
battery work and utilize naval gunfire and close 
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A pack howitzer is hauled through the sand dunes during maneuvers at Camp Lejeune, N. C. The pack is mobile. It 
can be manhandled or towed by either jeep or weasel ani can be dug in quicker than either the 105 or 155. 


air support to the maximum. 

4) Place observers for the supporting weapons in 
tanks and carriers as at present, but equip obser- 
vers on the ground with better optical and infra- 
‘red equipment. (The Japs had a foxhole-type BC 
scope so they could see without being seen.) 


® Summinc up, if the Marine Corps turns toward the 
armored division organization we'll be depending on 
sheer power, like a fullback plunging through center. 
We'll hit hard, but we can expect to be hit hard. The 
alternative is to copy the “Little Dynamite” type of scat- 
back. Hit hard, but be elusive. With compact, portable 
weapons small groups can sift through the beach area 
using all available concealment. Once the FBHL is 
reached, cover can be provided as the troops dig in and 
conceal themselves (better than they did in the Pacific, 
please). 

We've got to plan how to take care of John Rifleman 
in that first hour, and all the way up to the ébjective. 
Shall we land him in a tank, or shall we give him a little 


dynamite of his own to carry as he wades ashore? 
US g MC 
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Problems.of the Landing Attack 


ByiLtCol Robert E. : 





® THE RECENT WAR TENDED TO CAST THE AMPHIBIOUS OPERATION INTO A FAIRLY RIGID MOLD. THERE IS 
a danger, therefore, that in developing the landing attack of the future we will become so circumscribed by 
the elaborate set of rules and details of execution prescribed in the past that our improvements will be step 
by step in nature and small in significance. It is necessary to stand off and survey the entire field and dis- 
cover the major steps forward which can be taken. This article proposes to take the preliminary steps of 
such a survey; namely the delineation of the major problems of amphibious warfare which must be solved. 
If these major problems are clearly stated, then major and entirely novel means of solution may be 
developed. 

As a forward step, it is necessary to disclaim origination by the author alone of all the ideas to be 
discussed. They are in reality a synthesis of the thoughts of many forward thinking officers, obtained in 
bull sessions over most of the post war period. This article is designed simply to bring them together in 
one place, correlate them, and present them in a form which it is hoped will be informative and interesting, 
particularly to younger officers who are not in a position to find out what constructive thinking is being 
done on the future of amphibious warfare. 

This much can be said regarding a workable method for the solution of the problems which’ we will 
discuss: Once the problems are stated and approved by higher authority they could be called military 
planning goals. Each goal would then be evaluated in terms of research and development, and in terms of 
tactics and techniques. The fields of research and development could then be surveyed and existing lines 
of progress which might lead to solutions would be exploited. New lines of attack which could fill gaps and 
voids in the program would be initiated. As research and development progress, they might in turn result 
in new planning goals and almost certainly would show a need for new tactics and techniques. Thus re- 
search, development, and tactics would all be interrelated and would themselves be dependent upon a state- 
ment of military goals by the operating forces. Let us proceed with the first step in this suggested chain — 


a proposed listing of the problems. le 




























The ship to shore movement requires much more adequate protection than it now 
receives. Proximity fuzes, the possibility of new methods of contamination, and 
the development and refinement of the armored attack threaten this movement 
30. 





The Ship to Shore Movement 


@ WE HAVE USED the above title to achieve brevity; 
we really desire to discuss not only the ship to shore 
movement itself but the events on each end of that move- 
ment: means of reaching the objective area, the procure- 
ment of intelligence relating to the landing points for 
the troops, and to some extent the disembarkation of 
troops from ship to shore conveyances and their deploy- 
ment for action. 


The heart of the problem is the ship to shore con- 
veyance. For years the boat was used. The advent of 
the amphibious vehicle was hailed as_ revolutionary, 
which somewhat overstated the case. There is a tendency 
today to restrict ourselves merely to improving the ve- 
hicles we now have. This is suitable for an interim meas- 
ure, but a consideration of the entire problem shows 
that there are three media which might be employed to 
reach the shore; air, water surface, and underwater. All 
three must be considered. The principal factors to which 
these means of ship to shore movement must be related 
are as follows: 


1. The principal of mass. An amphibious operation 
involves, in almost every case, a vast expenditure of time, 
effort, and naval means and is of great strategic import. 
It therefore requires that the attacker have a clear margin 
of overall superiority. It is thus particularly important 
that the landing attack concentrate its means against the 
weak point of the enemy. 


2. The principal of surprise. The movement and con- 
centration of the large forces involved in a major am- 
phibious operation are difficult to conceal. Detection by 
the enemy may result in counteraction to make his weak 
point strong, reduce our required overall superiority, 
and thus deny us the advantage of the employment of 
mass. To escape detection we must rely upon conceal- 
ment, speed and mobility. 

3. The principal of security. The strategic and psy- 
chological importance of a major amphibious operation 
may well place it in the category of a strategic target 
and subject it to attack by new, strategic weapons. The 
physical congestion characteristic of the sea areas used 
by the attack force in past operations would then be 
suicidal. Yet this very congestion provides, at present, 
the concentration of forces which enables us to take 
advantage of the principal of mass. 

4. The principal of coordination. Since the ship to 
shore movement constitutes the approach march and 
initial deployment for battle of the troops involved, it 
is evident that it must be precisely coordinated and con- 
trolled and that the troops must arrive at their landing 
points in the required tactical formations for the assault 


and capture of their objectives. 
At this point the conveyance problem might be stated 
thus: there is a requirement for a ship to shore convey- 
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ance for the landing force which possesses as many as 
possible of the following characteristics: 

1. High speed and maneuverability. 

2. Capacity to transport a small tactical unit such as 
the squad or platoon. 

3. Ability to be precisely controlled and coordinated 
and to move in formations which accommodate larger 
tactical formations such as battalions and regiments. 

4. Easy debarkation of troops. 

5. Easily concealed from hostile reconnaissance. 

6. Readily transportable by larger transport means. 

7. Sufficient range to permit concentration near the 
desired landing points from widely dispersed transports 
relatively far out at sea. 

The above may be refined somewhat by a considera- 
tion of the following logical points. First, concealment 
is relative. There is no value in concealment of the ship 
to shore conveyance, by use of submersible craft for 
example, if the transports and other requisite elements 
of the attack force cannot be concealed also. Therefore, 
we must rely upon speed and mobility in this day of 
long range detecting devices, rather than upon absolute 
concealment, except for minor raids and incursions. 
Second, the past has taught the world of the power of 
the amphibious assault and in the future we shall find 
fewer and fewer beaches which might be called enemy 
weak points. We should therefore take a far reaching 
and daring step: we must avoid beach landings if pos- 
sible. Third, the distances and intervals necessary for 
the required dispersion in the future will be of con- 
siderable magnitude, of an order which almost precludes 
the use of waterborne craft. Such craft may be useful 
as an interim measure, for landing reserve and supply 
elements of the landing force or for use in conjunction 
with transports of such speed as to provide for strategic 
mobility of a high order. Our major conveyance prob- 
lem can now be stated in this fashion: we require an 
air conveyance which can carry and debark at least one 
squad, can move in formation at high speed and land 
in formation at low.speed in varying and difficult ter- 
rain, can be transported to the area in larger transports, 
has an operating radius capable of spanning medium 
distances, and can be precisely controlled and coor- 
dinated. The conveyance should lend itself to mass 
production, and should be easy to maintain and simple 
to fly. 

In relation to the ship to shore movement the next 
problem concerns control of that movement. Consider- 
ing the fact that in a major amphibious operation of 
the future hundreds of ships and craft must be coor- 
dinated and maneuvered simultaneously and in con- 
junction with the employment of thousands of aircraft, 
yet all elements must be widely dispersed and out of 
sight of each other, it is seen that control is a vital func- 
tion and an important and continuing problem. This 
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problem is increased a hundredfold under conditions of 
decreased visibility for then even the individual com- 
ponents of each element cannot see each other. Yet, for 
purposes of concealment and surprise, we should exploit 
such conditions and be able to use them as a tool in 
our hands rather than have to regard them as a hazard 
or barrier to our operations. Control is essentially a 
problem of rapid and reliable communications based 
upon accurate and timely information regarding the 
ship to shore movement. Taking the latter element first, 
we may simplify by saying that the high command needs 
a graphic picture of the entire movement and of each 
element thereof, and that this picture must instantane- 
ously portray all changes. This graphic picture can pro- 


vide the information upon which decisions may be — 


based. Decisions once made must be promulgated and 
disseminated to all pertinent elements of the movement 
so that necessary action can be taken immediately. Thus 
the chain of events is information, decision, transmittal 
of orders, and execution. There is a further require- 
ment for lower echelons. They-must know of the actions 
and movements of higher, lower and adjacent units. 
They must also be able to communicate laterally as well 
as vertically within the chain of command in order to 
amplify the graphic picture, and receive and transmit 
orders. It is evident that the two functions should be 
performed in close physical proximity; that is, the 
means for receiving information of graphic, or pictorial 
nature, should be adjacent to the means for receiving 
and transmitting communications of a literal (written 
or spoken) nature. 


#® OvR PROBLEM begins to resolve itself into a require- 
ment for a compact, high speed combat information 
center, or operations and command room. The nomen- 
clature is not important; the functions are. This CIC 
must provide to the commander and his staff, of what- 
ever echelon is involved, a complete and continually 
accurate graphical picture of the actions and movements 
of each subordinate element of his.command in the ship 
to shore movement and a similar picture of adjacent 
units in the case of other commanders than the highest 
one. Since the ship to shore movement may be made 
by air, this picture may have to be three dimensional 
in order to be pictorially accurate and understandable. 
As a second function the CIC must furnish a means of 
instantaneous communication of ideas, in the literal 
sense, to all affected elements. This includes orders from 
commanders to subordinates, and information from sub- 
ordinates to commanders and adjacent units. The sys- 
tem should be a type of “battle circuit” without delays 
incident to switching and relaying, and should be fitted 
with selective devices so that the sender may select his 
addresses, singly or in combination. Messages should 
be received in a form permitting rapid assimilation; for 
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example, a teletype tape or screen. The number of cir- 
cuits must be kept to the minimum and the equipment 
must be suitable for use by small elements as well as 
large. In the widely dispersed formations of the future 
even individual craft must indicate their positions graph- 
ically and be able to receive instructions of a literal 
nature. 


@ THE SHIP TO SHORE movement requires much more 
adequate protection than it now receives. Proximity fuses, 
the possibility of new methods of contamination, and 
the development and refinement of the armored attack 
all threaten the safety of the ship to shore movement 
conducted in the congested, slow moving, unsheltered 
craft of today. This particular paragraph will discuss 
the protection of the movement against enemy ordnance, 
particularly tanks, leaving other factors for later pages. 
If we can destroy the tank, we can also destroy emplace- 
ments of a stationary type and destroy personnel, by 
using the appropriate type of ammunition. We there- 
fore concentrate upon the tank because it combines the 
protection of the pillbox with mobility, fire power, and 
shock power. At present we rely upon the exterior sup- 
porting fires of naval aircraft and gunfire to protect the 
ship to shore movement, both by preliminary bombard- 
ment prior to D-Day, by preparatory bombardment just 
before H-hour, and by close supporting fires during the 
movement to the shore. Tanks, however, may remain 
in safe concealed positions and survive the preliminary 
and preparatory bombardments. The close supporting 
fires delivered during the ship to shore movement must 
keep well ahead of the troops, lest the latter be hit by 
shorts from our own guns and aircraft. Thus there is 
an extremely important gap in the supporting fires which 
is critical at the landing point for several minutes prior 
to the actual “touchdown” and debarkation and deploy- 
ment of troops. During this interval the troops are help- 
less to protect themselves, and conversely, hostile tanks 
may be quickly moved into positions from which they 
are free of our fires and can “work over” the ship to 
shore movement. It is evident that as the exterior sup- 
porting fires lift, weapons which are organic to the 
troops and which are accompanying them during the 
ship to shore movement must be employed to fill the 
gap. These weapons must have certain characteristics if 
they are to function properly. First, the weapon must 
be able to destroy hostile tanks. Second the weapon must 
be able to participate as an integral part of the ship to 
shore movement. This requires that it have the same 
speed, maneuverability and landing characteristics as 
the conveyances which carry the troops, since it should 
be able to operate as the first wave of the ship to 
shore movement and establish a cordon of fire within 
which the subsequent waves may safely land, disembark 
and deploy. Since our emphasis is upon air vehicles, it 
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follows that-we require an air antitank gun and that 
it must be able to fire while in flight and that its flight 
characteristics must be the same as the troop carrying 
air vehicles, to include low speed. It is readily seen that 
these requirements eliminate the conventional attack air- 
craft for this particular function. 


@ THE TRANSPORT of the future should bear little 
resemblance to that which we use today. Debarkation 
by clambering over nets is archaic and outmoded as 
well as time consuming. For our major amphibious 
efforts we require a transport which can embark a bat- 
talion landing team and can also carry the conveyances 
needed to move that landing team. When air vehicles 
come into being the transport must be able to launch 
them in mass; not necessarily the entire complement at 
once but substantial elements of it. Successive launchings 
of individuals vehicles would be unsatisfactory. As long 
as waterborne vehicles are used, the transport should 
provide means for loading and launching such craft 
from within the vessel. 

In certain cases, where the economics and logistics of 
the situation permit, or it is demanded by other con- 
siderations, a transport which utilizes the air as a 
medium is required in order to attain the great strategic 
mobility possible by that means. This opens up an entire 
new transport field wherein the requirements would be 
those of long range, high speed, ability to land on the 
water and discharge troops in their ship to shore con- 
veyances, and a carrying capacity as large as possible 
within design limitations. 

Intelligence, in relation to the ship to shore movement, 
is necessary in order to reveal the hazards which must 
be overcome to insure success. It embraces not only the 
determination of hostile dispositions and defensive works 
and measures in the landing areas but also the hydro- 
graphic, meteorological, and aerological conditions which 
obtain at the time of the landing as well as the acces- 
sibility and trafficability of the chosen landing points. 

At the present time imperfect means exist of determin- 
ing these factors by remote control—that is, other than 
by sending men in physically to check the facts—but 
the problem is recognized and its future depends upon 
developments in various scientific fields. To complete 
the problem of the ship to shore movement, however, 
we may say that there is a requirement for quickly and 
accurately determining, or forecasting, by remotely con- 
trolled devices, the following: location of all natural and 
man made hazards to landing as they pertain to the 
selected type vehicle to be used in the ship to shore 
movement (with particular emphasis upon contamina- 
tion and defensive mining); measurement of the water 
depth and the contour of the bottom off beaches to be 
used; height and character of the surf and associated 
currents; state of the weather and visibility during the 
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landing period and thereafter. 
Attaining and Maintaining Fire Superiority 


#@ THIS PROBLEM is common to all warfare but is of 
peculiar and special importance in the amphibious attack 
because during the ship to shore movement the troops 
themselves are unable to fire for their own protection 
and must rely upon external means to gain the required 
fire superiority at the selected landing points, and be- 
cause for a number of hours after landing and deploy- 
ment they must continue to rely upon relatively light 
weapons which they have been able to carry with them 
in their conveyances. Even after heavy equipment has 
been brought ashore by those subsequent increments of 
the’ attack which follow the initial assault, the attain- 
ment and maintenance of fire superiority is a continu- 
ing problem rendered more acute than in normal land 
warfare by the difficulties of amphibious logistics. 

Under present conditions, sources of enemy fire are 
located only in a general and imperfect way and are 
silenced only by a large expenditure of ammunition. A 
large number of rounds is used to compensate for the 
vagueness of detection and location and for the inherent 
inaccuracies of the weapons systems in use. 

The ideal situation would exist if, the moment the 
enemy fired one shot, the source of that round were 
instantly and accurately determined, this information 
were then instantaneously introduced into a fire control 
system, and one round, which would unerringly find its 
mark and destroy the hostile target, were then fired by 
the weapon most suited for the task. Further, during the 
above sequence of events, our own troops should have 
maximum protection against the effect of the enemy’s 
one shot. 

This problem may be subdivided for more detailed 
consideration into the problems of: target detection and 
location; fire control; coordination of fires; weapons 
systems; and armor. It should be noted that all land 
armies have requirements in the above fields; our dis- 
cussion will be limited to those requirements which stem 
from the amphibious role of the Marine Corps. 

Target detection and location are the heart of the 
problem. The enemy will conceal his weapons with all 
the artfulness of which he is capable so that location 
by visual or photographic means will be difficult. Con- 
ditions of reduced visibility will have the same effect. 
Remembering that we are particularly interested in fire 
superiority during and just after the ship to shore move- 
ment we state the requirements for a target detection and 
location system as follows: (1) The system should be 
capable of being waterborne and/or airborne; (2) It 
must detect and locate the target by recording arid evalu- 
ating the phenomena resulting from both the discharge 
of the hostile weapon and the trajectory of its projectile, 
or either of these by itself; (3) It should include multi- 
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ple means of obtaining location, such as electronic, ac- 
coustic, infrared, photographic and any other; (4) it 
must be able to utilize a number of recording stations 
simultaneously, airborne, waterborne, and ground; 
(5) the location of the target must be instantly placed 
in relation to a reference point which is common to the 
target, the detection system, and the weapons which will 
take the target under fire; (6) and finally, this location 
must be instantly transmitted to the fire control system 
of the friendly counterbattery weapons, via the fire 
support coordination center which will designate the 
weapons which are to be used against the particular 
target, in terms which the fire control system can readily 
translate into firing data for the guns. 

Coordination of fires is an important link in the 
counterbattery process. We will not discuss that coor- 
dination function which relates to the planning of coor- 
dinated fire support since it depends upon the profes- 
sional excellence, coordination, and judgment of operat- 
ing personnel as well as on an ever changing tactical 
situation. We will discuss that function which pertains 
to the designation of weapons for fire upon targets of 
opportunity. This decision depends upon the location 
and character of the target, the availability of the differ- 
ent counterbattery means, and their capabilities and 
limitations in respect to range, masking by terrain, 
accuracy, destructive power, and time required to put 
into action against the target. These are all technical, 
numerical, or definite physical values. There is no reason 
why a decision based upon these factors should be 
delayed by the necessity for human action. In conjunc- 
tion with target locator systems, we see that there is a 
requirement for a machine which we may call the 
counterbattery designator. It should receive inputs rep- 
resenting the factors listed above. Its output should be 
first, the designation of the weapon which is selected to 
deliver the fires, and second, the selective transmission 
to the fire control system of that weapon of the location 
and character of the target in terms which will permit 
mechanical translation into values for range, azimuth, 
and fuze setting, and selection of type of ammunition. 
A further requirement is that the machine be able to 
accept not only the target location and character inputs 
generated mechanically by the target locator system but 
also such inputs generated physically by an operator who 
receives requests for fires from front line troops or other 
sources which have located a target but are unable to 
take it under direct fire with the weapons organic to 
them or assigned to their direct support. 

The mission of any fire contro! system is to insure 
that the weapon it controls is properly laid at the moment 
of discharge so that a hit on the target is obtained. Fire 
control is thus limited by the inherent accuracy of the 
piece on the one hand and by the exactness of the loca- 
tion of the target on the other. Within these limits, and 
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for certain weapons, fire control systems are already 
highly developed. Our requirement here may thus be 
stated as follows: Fire control systems must keep pace 
with increased weapon accuracy and must be able to 
instantly receive, translate, and transmit to the guns the 
information they receive from the target locator. The 
systems as thus developed must be extended for the 
control of all weapons used in the amphibious operation 
—not just the larger caliber naval guns, but also the 
small close-in support craft, conventional support air- 
craft, airborne guns which are part of the ship to shore 
movement, and any other weapons systems which may be 
devised. 

In reviewing the problem of weapons we should con- 
fine ourselves to those of application to amphibious 
warfare, and we should state our requirements in terms 
of entirely new weapons or novel applications of exist- 
ing ones, not just refinement of present guns. These 
weapons must be integrated with the new target locators, 
counterbattery designators, and fire control methods pre- 
viously discussed. A good example is the requirement 
for an air antitank gun discussed previously in connec- 
tion with the ship to shore movement. We are at all times 
in need of what might be called the universal require- 
ments for weapons which apply to all military forces; 
namely, increased accuracy, penetrating power and de- 
structive effect, rate of fire, and simplicity of the weapon 
and its related equipment. For amphibious operations, 
however, we have requirements which go beyond these. 
In conjunction with the above, we also require that the 
weapons be light in weight, small in caliber; all without 
sacrifice of penetrating power. Thus our general am- 
phibious requirement is for hard hitting weapons of 
medium range which can be employed from air vehicles 
with slow speed flight characteristics; from small, 
shallow-draft, close-in support craft; and from amphibi- 
ous gun carriages. This calls for new weapons, based 
upon new principles; the present practice of attempting 
to mate a conventional ground weapon with ‘a carriage 
which was designed for some other purpose is a shotgun 
wedding. New weapons and new carriages, both de- 
signed for amphibious operations, are the basic require- 
ment for the future in this field. 

Fire superiority is achieved when one contender has 
a net balance of effective fire over the other. This is 
best attained by one force delivering a greater volume 
of rapid, accurate fire than the other. However, it can 
be assisted if the effectiveness of the enemy’s fire is 
reduced or nullified by passive action in conjunction 
with our own counterfire. This introduces the subject 
of armor. We need armor, of the proper types, to protect 
troop conveyances, major weapons, assault troops, logis- 
tic installations, and personnel required to work con- 
tinuously. Since the trend in the future is to high speed 
and mobility, it is evident that the heavy armor plate 
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of the present will not be satisfactory. Our primary 
problem, thus, is to find light weight armor. Such armor 
might then be fashioned to meet the following require- 
ments: (1) Protect antitank weapons from tank fire. 
(2) Protect troop conveyances of whatever type used 
against small arms, antiaircraft fire, and VT fuse or air- 
burst TOT’s. (3) Protect the vital and most vulnerable 
portions of the body of all assault troops and essential 
logistic personnel against fragments. (4) Provide a shield 
for the principal crew served weapons which will give 
them protection against air bursts, and small arms. 
(5) Provide a light portable shelter for shore party and 
other working personnel in exposed positions. 


The Security of the Beachhead 


® Because of the strategic implications of successful 
amphibious attack, the enemy may be expected to react 
with great violence and speed. The landing force, ham- 
pered by the weight carrying limitations of its con- 
veyances in the initial stages of the ship to shore move- 
ment, is for a number of hours after landing deficient 
in heavy weapons and mobile equipment. This tends to 
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the subject of fire superiority. In this case, however, 
we must add some requirements since our target will be 
mobile and of a different nature; i.e., it will normally 
be moving and it will not be firing at the time we wish 
to locate it. The fact that we do not have the phenomena 
of weapon discharges and trajectories complicates the 
problem, on the other hand it may be simplified because 
a moving target may permit so called passive detection 
(no transmission needed, only a receiver) and because 
normally any moving target is easier to detect than one 
hidden and immobile. Our added requirements in this 
case are these: we need a target locator which can be 
used from the air or ground to detect, locate, and track 
moving targets such as vehicles and tanks. This locator 
must be able to translate and transmit this information, 
not only to the counterfire weapons control systems, but 
also to a warning system which can alert the entire 
command. 

The moment enemy forces are detected all members 
of the landing force, and the principal elements of the 
Attack Force, must be alerted so that active and passive 
defensive measures may be put into effect. This requires 


Because of the strategic implications of successful amphibious attack, the enemy may be expected 
to react with great violence and speed. The landing force is for a number of hours after landing 
deficient of heavy weapons and mobile equipment. The security of the landing force is vital 


make the landing force vulnerable to armored attack 
in particular and sensitive to counterattack of any kind, 
particularly on the flanks. Thus security of the landing 
force against counterattack, particularly during the first 
phase of the operation, is vital. , 

The security of the beachhead is intimately related 
to certain of the problems previously discussed; par- 
ticularly the protection of the ship to shore movement 
and the attainment and maintenance of fire superiority. 
Since many of these requirements apply directly they will 
merely be referred to in this discussion. 

Once again the major problem may be subdivided. 
Security of the beachhead is dependent upon early detec- 
tion of hostile forces, a warning system, active defensive 
measures, passive defensive measures, and the coordina- 
tion of all into an integrated plan for defeat of the 
counterattack and resumption of the offensive. 

The movement of enemy forces during daylight under 
the eyes of reconnaissance aircraft is difficult. Therefore, 
while improvement in daylight detection by the better 
models of television, aerial photography and other de- 
vices should be exploited, it is the detection of the 
enemy at night or during other conditions of reduced 
visibility with which we must concern ourselves pri- 
marily. Here we see that our problem is closely related 
to that of detection of hostile targets, taken up under 





that information from the target locator and all other 
reconnaissance agencies be collected, collated, and then 
transmitted to all elements of the command, preferably 
in the form of a sound signal of prescribed meaning. 
Such a system has been developed to a rather high state 
for defense against aircraft; but against ground attack 
the system is slow and uncertain. This is due in part 
to the fact that accurate and definite reports on enemy 
troop movements are difficult to obtain and are usually 
very difficult to filter from the many vague, inaccurate, 
and confusing reports that reach the central intelligence 
agency. Further delay is entailed in transmitting the 
information since in many cases it requires that orders 
accompany it, or that a higher commander reach some 
pertinent decision regarding the affair. This slow moving 
method may serve against a moving column of foot 
troops, but it is imperative that we entirely revise the 
system to cope with the armored or motorized attack. 
We must equal, at the very least, the present efficiency 
of the warning system used in air raids. 

Presuming that our target locatofs can give us accu- 
rate information, transmitted automatically back to head- 
quarters, we then have a requirement for am agency 
which can rapidly filter and evaluate such reports and 
flash the warning condition required.. At the present 
time such evaluation requires the use of human judg- 
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ment almost exclusively; this must be obviated by a com- 
plete tactical doctrine of antimechanized defense, to in- 
clude prearranged plans of counteraction. Very little 
human judgment, with its attendant delays, is required 
at present to receive a radar warning and track of enemy 
planes, vector defending aircraft against the raiders, and 
control the fire of antiaircraft weapons. More of this in 
later paragraphs; here let us say this agency for evaluat- 
ing reports on enemy armored movements and alerting 
and directing counteraction must be as automatic as pos- 
sible—certainly to a degree far beyond that of today. 
This agency will likewise be required to maintain a 
graphical picture of the continuing movement of the 
enemy and also the movements and positions of the 
defender as he executes the prearranged plans required. 
A further requirement is the transmittal of this complete 
picture to the counterattacking force accompanied by 
the transmission of literal instructions until such time 
as contact is made with the enemy and control of the 
action can be taken by the local commander. A final 
requirement is that the moment the report of attack by 
the enemy is verified, instantaneously a sound signal 
should be triggered by automatic means in all elements 
of the command. This signal must not be dependent 
upon any “passing of the word” by sentries or relay by 
phone, or even flash radio—it should be done auto- 
matically by one impulse from the central filtering 
agency which will activate all receivers throughout the 
command, 

While it must always be clearly understood that the 
best defense lies in the aggressive conduct of active defen- 
sive measure, there is still a requirement for passive 
defensive measure which may assist the active defense 
or which may protect those individuals and installations 
which are not required to participate in the active de- 
fense. The requirement for protection here is the same 
as that detailed in the discussion of fire superiority. 
Measures which may assist the active defense are prin- 
cipally of an engineering nature and many of them are 
already developed to a considerable degree. The require- 
ment here is for their complete integration into the active 
defense and for improvements in the tactics, technique 
and speed of their use. First we must perfect our methods 
and rapidity of using the mines, smoke, etc., that we have 
on hand for combatting tanks in a passive way; then 
it will be worthwhile to set forth ordnance specifications 
for new devices which may be employed within the 
procedural framework developed for existing devices. At 
present we have no overall system or even doctrine for 
the employment and coordination of a passive defense 
plan involving rapid laying of mines, use of smoke, use 
of obstacles and barricades; all integrated with the active 
system of fires and counter attack. Therefore our first 
requirement is to solve the above. 

A similar need exists in the field of active antitank 
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defense. We simply have not put enough thought on the 
subject so that we can come up instantly with the best 
plan for fighting tanks with all weapons at our com- 
mand, to include artillery, naval gunfire, aircraft, anti- 
tank guns, and infantry-engineer-tank counterattacking 
forces. Our requirement, and a pressing one, is for an 
overall, effective antitank doctrine which will apply .to 
any force of combined arms. Once the doctrine is con- 


-ceived it must be tested and rehearsed in the field. When 


firm, we may then state requirements for new weapons 
and devices which can improve the efficiency, speed and 
effectiveness of our antitank system of defense. Of course, 
the standard requirements for weapons which are listed 
in the paragraphs on attaining fire superiority will hold 
in this field also. 


Logistics 


® Even THOUGH many of our tactical problems are 
brought to a solution, the effort will be wasted unless 
progress in logistical support can keep pace. It will be 
of little value to devise new weapons and new “tactics 
of dispersion” if we cannot keep the gun crews sup- 
plied with ammunition, feed the troops, and move them 
with the speed required. Perhaps the major problems 
in the field of logistics are related to the saving of man 
hours of labor—by saving both the man and the hours. 
The length of time required to get supplies to the using 
troops across the barriers of water, beach and difficult 
terrain and the large numbers of men employed in supply 
echelons must both be decreased. The same is true, of 
course, in relation to the obverse face of the logistical 
picture—evacuation and salvage. In reaching a solu- 
tion to the problem of logistics it is probable that em- 
phasis should be on a far reaching development pro- 
gram, well coordinated and embracing hundreds of 
items, rather than a broad research program or a school 
conducted study, although each of the latter will have its 
place also. A primary requirement is thus the formula- 
tion of an integrated Marine Corps development program 
embracing all those items and stating the requirements 
for each. In stating the requirements upon which such 
a program might be based we will break the major prob- 
lems into four more easily handled problems: Equipment 
and materiel; transport to the objective area; unloading 
and movement to the using troops; and salvage and 
evacuation. 

1. Equipment and materiel. The overall problem in 
this field is the design of equipment and materiel spe- 
cifically for amphibious military requirements. While it 
is undeniable that certain major savings accrue when 
standard commercial and industrial items are utilized, it 
has been found in global warfare that this may often be 
false economy. Very often there is no commercial need 
for specific items of equipment needed by the Amphibi- 
ous forces, or else the industrial item is sufficiently 











different from the optimum military specifications as to 
require significant compromises to be made in regard 
to efficiency from a Marine Corps standpoint. Major 
items of materiel and equipment, therefore, should be 
designed to meet our amphibious military specifications. 
This is a vast job in itself and represents the foremost 
problem in this field at present; the establishment of 
amphibious military specifications for the multitude of 
items used and the development of each to at least pilot 
model stage. The final design of each item must satisfy 
our rigorous standards for light weight, ruggedness, 
dependability, waterproofing, ease of maintenance and 
operation, simplicity of packaging, psychological accept- 
ability where pertinent, adaptability to means of trans- 
port and to methods and machines for unloading and 
delivering, and delivery to the services in the numbers 
required. Note that in many instances these standards 
will differ for amphibious operations. 

2. Transport to the objective area. This requirement 
may be simply stated as being the problem of adapting 
all items to transport over long distances by air or water. 
It will require development of mechanical means of load- 
ing and unloading as well as methods of tiedown and 
stowage. 

3. Unloading and movement to the using troops. This 
problem is the one which involves the greatest use of 
manpower and the maximum amount of rehandling. The 
ideal would be if an item of equipment were unloaded 
mechanically into a conveyance which could transport 
it directly to the consumer, the using marine, wherever 
in the battle he might be. Timely delivery is also a 
requisite; the materiel must be delivered to the user 
when he needs it. This ideal is impossible of attainment 
because dumps must be interposed between the transport 
and the user, in order to have a reserve which will 
cushion the effect of enemy action tending to interrupt 
the supply chain, in order to store the surplus of items 
which can be landed in excess of immediate require- 
ments, and to provide echelonment in depth and dis- 
persal of supplies. Nevertheless, the field is wide open 
for improvement in the amount of rehandling, loading, 
and unloading which must be done and the number of 
men which are required to perform these functions. The 
primary requisite is that the beach, or other terrain 
between the transport and the selected dumps, be crossed 
by the supplies without handling. The only handling 
required should be that demanded by the tactical and 
logistical situation. 

4. Evacuation and Salvage. The problem here is the 
reverse of the one stated in paragraph three above. Casu- 
alties, both personnel and materiel, must be evacuated 
with a minimum of rehandling and expenditure of man- 
power from the forward areas to the rear collecting 
points or hospitals. Medical science, of course, has con- 
tinuing requirements for improved care of sick and 
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wounded, which the author does not presume to state. 
Security of the Attack Force 


@ WHILE THIS REQUIREMENT is not the responsibility 
of the Landing Force, it is of immediate concern since 
the measures taken will effect the tactics and techniques 
used by the Marines. Many of the problems which were 
examined in relation to attaining fire superiority and 
to security of the beachhead are applicable to the larger 
overall problem of security of the attack force as a 
whole. In stating the problem, once again we may break 
down the overall requirement into two subsidiary ones; 
passive defensive measures and active defensive meas- 
ures. Neither one may be examined fully because of 
security restrictions but the principal implications which 
affect the Landing Force may be indicated. 

1. Passive defensive measures. These will undoubtedly 
affect the Landing Force to the greatest degree because 
the principal defensive measure in this category will be 
that of dispersion to greater and greater distances be- 
tween all elements of the Attack Force and within each 
element. This requirement will thus aggravate the follow- 
ing problems of the Landing Force; control and timing 
of the ship to shore movement; dissemination of orders 
to widely scattered subordinate echelons; control, spot- 
ting, and delivery of supporting fires by naval gunfire 
vessels and aircraft; and protection of the Landing Force 
against the effects of newly developed weapons, particu- 
larly during the ship to shore movement, in conjunction 
with those measures used by the Attack Force as a whole. 
The problems we have outlined in preceding pages must 
be reviewed, therefore, in the light of these conditions. 

2. Active defensive measures. The problem for. the 
Landing Force here will be to see that those measures 
taken by the Attack Force give adequate protection to 
the Landing Force, particularly during its most vulner- 
able phases, and that measures which may be taken by 
the Landing Force, especially after establishment ashore, 
are fully coordinated with the active defense plan of the 
entire Attack Force. 


Conclusion 


@ ALL OF THE PRECEDING PARAGRAPHS aim for the 
same goal; to present a tentative statement of those 
requirements whose solutions are most urgent if we are 
to take big steps forward in our development of the art 
of amphibious warfare. It is important to note that 
before any solutions can be found to problems such as 
these, which a moment’s thought reveals are important 
to our future progress, the problems must be stated in 
military form. Official and specific requirements must 
be set up in the form of a Marine Corps program. Only 
then can scientists, engineers, developers, and designers 
clearly set their sights and put forth productive work 
toward fulfilling the needs of the Marine Corps. US@MC 
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Leavenworth and the Marine Corps 





The elite finishing school of the U. S. Army is dedicated to the proposition dear 


to the heart of all Marines: that wars are ultimately won by fighting on land. 


® THE MILITARILY FAMOUS COMMAND AND GENERAL 
Staff College at Ft Leavenworth, Kansas has been aptly 
described as a school for generals—Marine generals as 
well as Army. Just as capable Army men have always 
vied to make the Leavenworth list, the marines who 
have taken the Leavenworth course have been carefully 
picked officers destined to hold down many important 
billets in the Corps. 

Marine Corps interest in Leavenworth, however, is 
not confined to Leathernecks aspiring to stars or to 
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The Army College at historic Ft Leavenworth attracts students from all services and many nations. 


The school is devoted to the revising and improving of the art of modern warfare 





those on the road to top staff assignments. The affinity 
between Leavenworth and the Marine Corps has a more 
basic foundation. For the Army’s General Staff College 
is dedicated to the proposition dear to the heart of all 
marines, that wars are ultimately won by fighting on 
land, and the center of military thinking concerned with 
revising and improving the doctrines of modern land 
warfare is Leavenworth. The Marines, whose primary 
mission is to conduct a special type of surface battle, 
have frequently drawn inspiration in the past from the 
concepts developed at Leavenworth. And, as the trend 
of warfare moves the services closer together, one does 
not need to be a prophet to predict that the valuable 
exchange of ideas between Leavenworth and the Marine 











Corps will increase in the future. 

What this amounts to is that the Army and the Marine 
Corps are partners, not competitors, in developing the 
art of ground combat. No marine, however, would ever 
dream of going into a business with an unknown partner. 
A marine would first want to know how the prospective 
partner thinks and how he conducts his affairs. And if 
a marine wants to peer beneath the skull of the Army 
mind he can find no better place to conduct his investiga- 
tion than at Ft Leavenworth. As a matter of record, 
marines have been carrying on this investigation for 
many years. But how does a marine go about going 
to Leavenworth today, what does he do during a ten 
months’ stay at this top Army school, and what does he 
learn of value to himself and to the Corps? 

To answer these questions the following short Baedeker 
on the Command and General Staff College is presented 
in the form of a Leavenworth scenario. 


Scene One 


Special Situation. You are a member of a special board 
of officers appointed by the Commandant, USMC, to 
select marines for assignment as students to certain 
service schools, including the Command and General 
Staff College. It is your task to establish selection stand- 
ards for these assignments. General standards estab- 
lished by the Department of the Army require that Army 
students at Leavenworth be between 30 and 40 years 
of age and have a minimum of seven years service. 
First Requirement. Establish standards for detailing six 
Marine Corps officers as students to the Command and 
General Staff College for the year 1949-1950. 

A Solution to the First Requirement. Marines will be 
selected to attend Leavenworth on the basis of their age, 
years of service, combat record, and general fitness re- 
port. The service background of the Marine officers who 
have attended Leavenworth since VJ Day will be used 
as a guide in detailing marines to the Command and 
General Staff College. In general, the average length of 
service of marines attending the post-war regular courses 
at Leavenworth has been 13.7 years. Their World War 
II services has included command of infantry and artil- 
lery battalions, division and corps staff service, and 
defense battalion experience. They all have had a gen- 
eral fitness rating of outstanding. 

Individual applications for detail as a student to the 
Command and General Staff College will not be con- 
sidered in making selections. Orders covering officers 
nominated to attend this course will be issued during 
the early spring, 1949. 


Scene Two 


Special Situation. You are a Lieutenant Colonel, United 
States Marine Corps. You are a member of the Navy 
Section, Command and General Staff College. You have 
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Headquarters building. Marine officers sent here 
are destined to hold down many important billets. 


just received a letter from LtCol Gravel advising you 
that he has been assigned to Ft Leavenworth as a stu- 
dent. Gravel wants to find out all the information about 
the post that he can before he packs up the wife, kids 
and dog and drives from La Jolla, California to the 
banks of the Missouri River. 

Second Requirement. Give Gravel the lowdown. 

A Solution to the Second Requirement. 
Dear Gravel; 

Congratulations on your assignment. 
very pleasant year to look forward to. 

The first thing you want to know about is quarters. 
You will be happy to know that the situation is well in 
hand. This year every student, including foreign stu- 
dents, had quarters on the post and I see no reason why 
things should be different next year. Quarters are 
assigned on a rank basis, with additional consideration 
given to officers having several children. You are rela- 
tively senior so you shouldn’t be hurt. The quarters are 
not fancy, but all of them are comfortable and some of 
them are spacious. Essential furniture is furnished as 
far as possible by the Quartermaster. This generally 
means a dining-room set, refrigerator, stove, sideboard, 
chairs, miscellaneous tables and all the army bunks you 
want. Servants are available at reasonable rates. 

All normal post services, including laundry and dry 
cleaning, are provided. The PX is well stocked. A 
good commissary sales store is in operation. The post 
theater is modern and has early runs of the better shows. 

The Officers Club is quite attractive and is set in the 
midst of an excellent golf course. Facilities are also 
available for badminton, bowling, gymnastics, handball, 
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marksmanship, skeet, softball, squash, swimming, and 
tennis. Plenty of varied activity is arranged by and 
for the ladies of the post. 

Schools are operated on the post for kindergarten, 
nursery and grades one to eight. Public high schools 
and parochial schools are available in the city of Leaven- 
worth. Post bus service is furnished for children at- 
tending these schools. 

Kansas City is only 35 miles away and can be reached 
easily by bus as well as private auto. From Sherman 
Air Field, which is on the reservation, flights can be 
set up to any place in the United States without much 
trouble. 

You will soon receive from the college printed ma- 
terial to aid you in preparing yourself to come here. 
If you have been away from studies for any length of 
time, you will find a review of the scholastic material 
particularly helpful. I might add that map reading and 
military inventory tests are likely to be given you at 
the beginning of the school year. The College opens 
on the first of September and if you can get here at least 
ten days earlier you will have adequate time to get 
settled. 

Except for the fact that the beginning and end of 
the school year get pretty hot, there is no serious com- 
plaint to make about the weather. 

With best wishes, 
S/LtCol Beach, USMC 


Scene Three 


Special Situation Continued. You are a staff assistant 
to the Commandant, Command and General Staff Col- 
lege. You specialize in ghost writing. 


Third Requirement. Draft a brief set of notes to be used 
by the Assistant Commandant on 1 September 1949 in 
orienting new students to the mission of the College, the 
current curriculum and the general method of instruction. 


A Solution to Third Requirement. 

Introductory remarks. . . . 

The mission of the College is to conduct research and 
establish doctrine for all phases of land warfare. The 
College instruction aims to prepare officers for duty as 
commanders and general staff officers of divisions, corps, 
armies and comparable levels in the communication zone. 
In addition, it seeks to prepare each officer for duty in 
either the personnel, intelligence, operations, or logistics 
division of the General Staff at theater or Department 
of the Army levels. 

The course at Leavenworth runs ten months and is 
divided into six phases, the first being a short orientation 
phase which opens today. Phase II, the longest phase, 
covers the combat operations of infantry, airborne and 
armored divisions, corps and armies. It is during this 
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phase that the entire class takes two valuable trips, the 
first to San Diego for a week of instruction in amphi- 
bious instruction conducted by the Marine Corps and 
the Navy, and the second to Eglin Field, Florida and Ft 
Benning, Georgia where the students observe, in turn, 
tactical air, parachute landings and infantry demonstra- 
tions. Phase III covers the organization and functioning 
of the Communications Zone, especially one set up to 
support a sustained land operation. Phase IV, a com- 
paratively short phase, is concerned with the Depart- 
ment of the Army and the organization of Zone of In- 
terior. Phase V provides specialized instruction in top- 
level personnel, intelligence, training, operation and 
logistics procedures and problems. 

The course culminates in Phase VI—ten days devoted 
to consideration of the trends in future warfare. This 
instruction involves the planning and conduct of a joint 
land, sea and air operation to seize an overseas base. 
All of the services will have a hand in the presentation 
of this problem. For example, the introduction will be 
handled by a Marine Corps Schools team. 

As the Command and General Staff College is the 
school for training division and higher unit commanders 
and their staffs, instruction is always presented from 
the viewpoint of the commander. The concept of the 
General Staff consistently presented is that of an agency 
whose sole purpose and function is to assist the com- 
mander. 

Most instruction at the College is geared to integrated 
map exercises which are designed to illustrate the respon- 
sibilities of the commander and the duties of his staff. 
The student is made to live the part of the commander 
and the duties of his staff. The student is made to live 
the part of the commander or a general staff officer in a 
variety of circumstances. In every situation the student 
is required to make the decisions af the commander or 
prepare the studies, estimates, plans, operations orders, 
etc., that might involve upon a general staff officer in 
identical circumstances. 

In solving problems the student is required to live 
in the present. He must always solve the requirements 
just as if he were in the shoes of the commander or staff 
officer. This device is essential to the achievement of 
the mission of Leavenworth—to train commanders and 
staff officers. Since decisive thinking and clarity of 
expression only come from practice, the division of the 
class into small sections—35 to 40 officers per group— 
permits each student to gain the practice he needs to 
develop confidence and mastery of expression. 

Although map exercises are the most frequently uti- 
lized vehicle of instruction they are supplemented from 
time to time by conferences, terrain exercises, and map 
maneuvers. The course is high-lighted frequently by 
lectures given by resident faculty members and distin- 
guished guest speakers, civilian and military. 
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Students are examined by formal graded map exer- 
cises, which are announced in the schedule and by spot 
requirements given in class without advance warning. 
The student ordinarily spends six hours a day, five days 
a week in class and is expected to spend four hours a day 
outside of class in study or other preparation. 

An unusual feature of Leavenworth today is that of 
the approximately 450 students assigned to the Command 
and General Staff College, 50 are foreign students repre- 
senting some 26 different countries. The chance pre- 
sented to American officers of exchanging professional 
knowledge and developing friendships with outstanding 
officers from other countries is one of the most im- 
portant opportunities made possible at Leavenworth. 

Concluding remarks. . . . 


Scene Four 


Special Situation Continued. You are a Marine officer, 
a member of the Class of 1949 Command and General 
Staff College. It is 15 May 1949. Before you is a letter 
from your friend Gravel who, as you know, is due to 
come to Leavenworth in August. Gravel wants you to 
tell him just what value Leavenworth has been to you. 


Fourth Requirement. Answer Gravel’s plea. 


20 May 1949 
Dear Gravel; 

It was good to hear from you again. I’m delighted 
to know that you are on the Leavenworth list. I am 
not in the least surprised to learn that you feel both a 
little apprehensive as well as happy about coming to 
school here. To be perfectly frank with you I felt pretty 
much the same way last year, for after all, Kansas is a 
long way from salt water and Leavenworth is the Army. 

Yet, now that my tour is almost over, it seems to me 
that most of my fears vanished as soon as I reported. It 
didn’t take me long to discover that the Army and Ma- 
rines have a great deal in common. This makes just 
as good a starting point as any to attempt to answer 
your question, What do I think is the main value of 
Leavenworth to a Marine officer? 

While the Marines will always give top priority to 
the job of getting across a hostile beach, it’s just a 
personal guess of mine that if another war comes, Ma- 
rines will find themselves participating in sustained of- 
fensives far beyond the landing area. Why do I say 
this? Because the next war may not involve as much 
of the island-seizing strategy that was so vital to the 
Pacific campaigns. Consequently, there may be fewer 
amphibious landings to make. If there’s anything to this 
hunch of mine you can bet your last dollar that Marines 
won't be sitting around waiting for something to come 
up while there’s a war going on elsewhere. It’s more 
than likely that the Army and the Marines will often 
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join forces to go after strategic real estate. If this makes 
sense it will certainly pay a Marine officer to know as 
much as possible about how Army divisions, corps, 
armies and army groups function in a major land cam- 
paign. Leavenworth teaches just that. 

Naturally, the Army doesn’t specialize in amphibious 
warfare, and the time Leavenworth devotes to it is just 
a fraction of what you had at Quantico. But the Army 
conducted a lot of landings in the last war and may team 
up with us to assault somebody’s shores in the future. 
The fact that they go about the amphibious problem 
a little different than we do makes Leavenworth a good 
place to exchange helpful ideas. 

There’s a lot being said these days about airborne 
operations, on which Leavenworth runs map exercises 
of all types and sizes up to the airborne army. Marines 
are naturally interested in this the airborne game. The 
problem, I’ve learned, is a complicated one, and I think 
I’ve gotten a more realistic appreciation of airborne 
capabilities than before I came here. 

The specialized instruction phase in which we are now 
involved has already given every Marine student a better 
insight into the relation between military and national 
policy. Most of us in the Marine group are getting our 
first real appreciation of overall national man-power 
policies, procurement problems, civil defense organiza- 
tion, etc. This specialized phase is making it easier for 
us to understand the total job all the armed forces have 
to do. 

You will be interested to know that several additional 
marines are now taking the intelligence and logistic 
sections of the specialized phase of the course. As I 
recall, most of them came from corresponding staff bil- 
lets with either the Atlantic or Pacific Fleet Marine 
Forces or from the active divisions. They are here on 
temporary duty and will return to their assignment when 
the course is over. This looks like another good step 
to me. 

You didn’t have to read this far, Gravel, to see that 
I believe the schooling we’re getting here at Leavenworth 
is worthwwhile. It’s bound to pay dividends to the Corps 
as a whole. From what I have been able to discover I 
don’t think this year is going to hurt my career one bit. 
But enough of this. I’ve got studying to do. 

We’re going to take you up on that visit to Pendleton 
in July, so Ill save the lowdown on Kansas City ’til then. 

With best wishes 
S/Jim 

On this happy note the Leavenworth Baedaker ends. 
On the basis of your past performance reservations for 
the 1949-50 season will soon be made by Marine Corps 
Headquarters. If you want to go to Leavenworth and 
are not eligible now, the record you make today will be 
your application to attend the Command and General 
Staff College tomorrow. US @ MC 
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The Oil Snarl By Col Joseph H. Berry 


® THE STRATEGIC ASPECTS OF ANY MATERIAL CAN BE 
PART II measured by a nation in its relation to national security 
by the simple means of determining whether or not 
there is a sufficient amount of the material to satisfy the 
nation’s war needs. In World War I petroleum products 
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Part Il: Any material whose scarcity affects national security is strategically 
There is not enough oil produced in the United States to meet the 


potential demands and this places petroleum products in the critical category 


enough to oil another war? Before this question can be 
answered definitely certain questions must be answered. 
However, it is impossible to answer all of them, with any 
degree of certainty, so we must make the best of the 
situation. Questions fundamental to this sort of evalua- 
tion are: When will the war begin, where will it be 
fought, who will fight, how and with what weapons will 
it be fought and why will it be fought. 

The “when” can be simply answered by saying that 
we will consider that the war will be fought now, with 
all that that timing implies. “Where” can be answered, 
sufficient accuracy for this discussion, by saying that it 
will be fought at some place away from the United 
States. This is in keeping with the strategic concepts 
which this country has held for a good many years, and, 
judging from the effects of the past war on the battle 
zones, it will be to our advantage to keep the war away 
from us. Further, keeping the war away from us will 
complicate the oil situation, so by accepting this answer 
we are adding to our burden. “Who” will fight is, of 
course purely academic at this stage of the game. “How” 
it will be fought brings up a very controversial point of 
view. This matter of the conduct of a war is a thing 
of deep concern to all of us in the military service and 
should be to all of the civilian population of the United 
States. The how of fighting a war can be the vital issue 
in its conduct. IF that conduct does not pan out national 
security is lost. We have but to recall the “Maginot” 
complex of the French with its attendant results to bring 
this point home. Roughly, this divergence of opinion 
can be summed up into two ideas: a long war vs a short 
war. Again, picking the worst situation from the petrol- 
eum standpoint we must perforce accept the long war 
thesis. The “why” of a war is so closely connected with 
the “who” that nothing more need be said here con- 
cerning it. 

In order, then, to discuss the strategic aspects of petrol- 
eum we may consider that we are going to fight a war 
now, outside the continental limits of the United States 
and that it will be a long war. 


® As WAS INDICATED earlier, the demands for petrol- 
eum products in the United States today is on the order 
of 5.5 to 6 million barrels per day. The civilian demand 
is composed of a number of types of users: fuel oil for 
heating homes, gasoline for passenger cars and trucks, 
diesel oil for locomotives, trucks and busses, black oil for, 


various types of commercial energy production, and 
aviation gasoline for commercial aviation. Much of this 
demand has grown up since the end of the war, as is 
indicated by the 50 per cent increase of consumption of 
oil products between 1945 and 1948. This rise of civilian 
demand is good from one standpoint; that of causing an 
increase in the refinery capacity of the country. How- 
ever, if the civilian demand is allowed to continue at the 
present rate it will soon be such that it will cripple this 
nation economically if that supply is cut off. The cut 
off can come from either a lack of supply of oil in this 
country or reaching this country, or from a demand 
made upon the available supply by the armed forces in 
time of war. It should be recalled again that this country 
entered World War II with an excess of about one mil- 
lion barrels per day of refinery capacity. We do not 
have this excess now nor will we have it if the demand 
continues to approach or exceed the refined supply. 
Furthermore, under a democratic form of government 
and with free enterprise we can do nothing but let the 
demand go up. 


@ WE ARE THEREFORE permitting a condition to be estab- 
lished in this nation which by its very nature emphasizes 
the strategic nature of petroleum. Our economy is based 
on the idea of a large number of workers concentrated 
in a large factory turning out a specialized product. Ex- 
amples of this come readily to mind; the Ford plant in 
Detroit, the Kaiser shipyard in Portland, Oregon, the 
Westinghouse plant in Pittsburgh. This type of concen- 
tration means that homes for these workers must be 
located close by, or failing that, within commuting dis- 
tance. Commuting distance can be anything up to an 
hour or an hour and a half by automobile. Consider the 
consequences to an important factory if the workers of 
that factory cannot get gasoline to drive their cars to and 
from work. It simply means: no gasoline, no workers. 
Alternate means of transportation are not the answer. 
In a country where there is one car to every four or five 
persons, persons acclimated to using private transporta- 
tion, there is not being a transportation system capable 
of assuming the added burden of transporting those 
people whose cars are “dry-docked” by lack of gasoline. 
The only solution seems to be to provide them with a 
minimum amount of gasoline. The same thing may be 
said of the house heating situation. The numbers of 
conversions to oil and the installations of new burners 
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for oil has been phenomenal in this country since the 
war. Oil is relatively inexpensive, reliable, clean and of 
the utmost in simplicity in use; given a few more years 
and the young married man will not know what a coal 
shovel looks like. Every conversion or new installation 
adds just that much to the demands upon our supply. 
We must, therefore, provide for a certain minimum of 
heating for the increasing numbers of units in dwellings. 
Factories depend on some form of energy to run their 
machines. This usually takes the form of electrical en- 
ergy, either purchased as such or manufactured by the 
conversion of some other form of energy to electricity. 
The number of factories converting to oil for energy is 
on the increase. These factories will be the producers of 
our implements of war, even though today they may 
be producing toasters, ice cream freezers or typewriters 
(this may not be a very apt example, some think type- 
writers are implements of war). We cannot reduce the 
oil requirements of these factories, on the contrary, in 
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Tanker Tatarrax unloads at oil terminal, Staten Island, N. Y. Tankers are most important means of 
bulk shipment of oil. 


Tatarrax is 9,890 tons, has capacity of 132,600 42-gallon barrels. 





a wartime economy they will require additional supplies 
to implement the war. We must therefore provide for 
these factories and their demands on our supply of oil. 
And in addition, in all probability, we will have to pro- 
vide oil for additional factories. 

It all sums up to the inescapable conclusion that oil 
has made such an inroad into our economy that we will 
not be able to get along without it. This does not mean 
that we may not some day have to get along without it, 
but when that time comes it will not be in a war, it will 
be an evolutionary process. We are discussing the pres- 
ent. 


@® IN WARTIME we can do what we cannot do in peace. 
Controls are an anathema to freedom-loving people and 
in peacetime are difficult to impose. But, in the event 
of another war, controls, in my opinion, will be required. 
They may take much the same shape as those of World 
War II with rationing a favored means of democratically 




















spreading the supply equitably. However, the savings 
to be made through rationing will not be sufficient to 
meet the demands which the military will impose. On 
the present basis of consumption of about 5.5 million 
barrels per day it is doubtful if rationing will do more 
than hold civilian consumption to that figure. If we 
superimpose on that figure World War II’s peak require- 
ments of 1.5 million barrels per day we find that we have 
a requirement of 7 million barrels per day! 

Let us take a look at this 1.5 million barrels per day of 
World War II requirements. In a paper presented be- 
fore the Senate Special Committee to Investigate Petrol- 
eum Resources, Mr Ralph K. Davies, Deputy Petroleum 
Administration for War, wrote: 


Military gasoline consumption at the peak of World War 
II was 100 times that of our overseas forces at the peak of 
World War I. The American Army and Navy had 600 
times as many automotive vehicles as the AEF had in 
Europe in 1918. The Navy and Merchant Marine have 
more ships and more tonnage than the combined Merchant 
Fleets of the world after the last War. The Army and 
Navy operated 1,250 per cent more planes before V-E day 
than they did before Pearl Harbor. 


While it may be true that the rise of oil consuming 
machines in the next war may not be so great, percentage 
wise, as it was between the first two World War, there 
are certain indications that there will be a rise in con- 
sumption. 


® ABOUT ONE-THIRD of the 1.5 million barrels per day 
of World War II usage was in aviation gasoline. If we 
started a war tomorrow we would start it with the major- 
ity of the Air Arm planed with World War II aircraft. 
The number of jets in service now is relatively small 
compared to our overall complement in war. As this war 
progresses, though, jets will be battle tested, and if 
found battlewise, we can expect a large increase in their 
numbers and use. This alone will increase the use of 
petroleum products approximately three-fold. However, 
there is some compensation from the increased use of 
jets. They do not require the highly refined “souped up” 
gasoline of above 100 octane as do the present engines 
of the reciprocating type. The main requirement of jet 
fuel is the production of heat and in some cases this 
can be produced with kerosene. But kerosene or gasoline 
(at the present time) require crude oil as a base and the 
overall consumption will increase. 

It is the law of physics that as the speed of a fuel 
driven vehicle increases its consumption of fuel increases. 
This is true of ships, planes or motor vehicles. When the 
submerged submarine had a speed of about six knots the 
surface speeds of commerical and man-of-war ships of the 
order of 10 to 20 knots was sufficient. However, sub- 
marines are no longer slow boats. It seems certain then 
that the new ships will be designed with increases in 
speed. This will increase the need for oil. The ships 




















































Gulf Oil 


Laying Gulf Oil pipeline. Pipelines have long been 
important in transporting crude oils and natural gas. 


which we would take into this war, of course, be those 
now in the “moth-ball” fleet. The number of these to 
be uncovered will be determined by our needs for ships 
and that need will depend on who we fight. If we un- 
covered all of them, which seems likely, our consumption 
of black oil would be about the samé as in the last war. 
Taking these factors into consideration it seems reason- 
able to believe that our military requirements in the next 
war will be about the two million barrels per day above 
our present production that Mr Forrestal has given as our 
needs for total production. If we take this figure and 
add it to the 5.5 million barrels per day for civilian con- 
sumption we can come up with a requirement of 7.5 mil- 
lion barrels per day. Where are we going to get it? 


@® MENTION was made previously to the development 
of the proration method of restricting production from 
the wells of the United States. This method was one in 
which only the individual states could act but in order 
to act intelligently some” sort of a yardstick of produc- 
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tion required to meet demand was in order. Starting 
with the Sherman Anti-Trust Act and continuing down 
the years with interpretations of that Act by the Su- 
preme Court; through the rise and fall of the National 


Recovery Act; and the establishment of a system of fore- 


casting by the Bureau of Mines, there has developed a 
method whereby each producing state is given a quota 
of the estimated demand for its share of the production.* 
As an example, during the month of April State “X” is 
allocated as its share of the national production a total 
state production of three million barrels. State “X” has 
3,000 producing wells. Therefore the state prorationing 
authority issues the necessary instructions to limit the 
production of each well to 1000 barrels per month or 
331% barrels per day. Those wells in the state which 
cannot produce 331% barrels per day are allowed to pro- 
duce what they can; those which can produce more are 
limited to 331% barrels per day plus the overage from 
the poor producers. Under such a system neither the 
individual productive capacity of the good producer 
wells nor the optimum desirable production of all wells 
or fields are taken into consideration. The net result 
of such a system is to set up a “demand” which is an 
estimate of the amount of crude oil required to balance 
the expected need for crude oil and thereby maintain the 
price of crude at the desired level. Thus the production 
of crude oil within the United States is throttled or con- 
trolled to maintain a level of production roughly equal 
to consumption. Therefore, the present “demand” fig- 
ures and the production figures of crude oil do‘not rep- 
resent the productive capacity of the fields of the United 
States either at a “free economy” level or an optimum 
desirable level for maximum production of oil through 
elapsed time. From this I have come to the conclusion 
that the supply of crude oil which could be produced 
from the wells of the United States is an unknown 
amount but it is considerably above that of present day 
production. There is an indication in Petroleum in War 
and Peace’ that during the last half of 1944 and the 
first three quarters of 1945 we were producing crude 
oil at a rate above the “maximum efficient productive 
capacity” of the wells. Our maximum efficient produc- 
tive capacity at that time (1945) was considered to be 
about 4.5 million barrels per day and we were actually 
producing about 5 million barrels per day. This from 
412,220 wells drawing on a 20 billion barrel reserve. 
However, in 1947, 403,797 wells, drawing on a 23.8 
billion barrel reserve, produced an average of 5.2 mil- 
lion barrels per day with no mention made of the “maxi- 


‘For an interesting discussion of this development see A’ Na- 
tional. Policy for the Oil Industry, by Eugene V. Rostow, Yale 
Untiversity Press; New Haven, 1948, pp. 16-53. 

°Petroleum in War and Peace, papers presented by the Pe- 
troleum Administration for War before the Senate Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate Petroleum Resources, Washington, 28-30 
Novmber, 1945, Chart #7. 
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mum efficient productive capacity.” But, in view of the 


fact that we will require some 7.5 to 8 million barrels 
per day of refined products, it is not too important at 
this time to belabor the productive capacity of crude oil 
in the United States when the bottleneck is refining 
capacity. The Oil and Gas Journal*® estimates that by 
early 1949 the refinery capacity of this country will be 
of the order of 6 million barrels per day. Assuming for 
the moment that this estimate is correct, it means that 
to supply 7.5 or 8 million barrels per day of refined 
products we must import 1.5 to 2 million barrels per 
day of those refined products. It would be perhaps closer 
to the truth to say that we will require 1.5 to 2 million 
barrels per day of refined products. It may be to our 
advantage not to import these products, but to ship them 
from point of origin direct to the combat zone, by-passing 
the United States entirely. Therefore, let us take a look 
at the refinery capacity of major points of supply outside 
of the continental United States. 


@ UNLIKE THE UnitepD States, wherein refining pro- 
duction is to a great extent concentrated near major 
markets, the main refineries of world production are 
located at or near the major pools. Some nations require, 
as a prefequisite to entry, that the crude oil products to 
be used in that nation be refined within its borders. 
These countries are few in number and relatively small 
as consumers, therefore they, for the purpose of this 
discussion, may be disregarded. It has been estimated 
that as much as 20 per cent can be saved on shipping 
space alone by refining at the production center rather 
than at some point closer to the consumer. For oil 
which comes from “out of the way places” this saving 
in shipping alone is a considerable one. 

In line with this discussion of the saving in shipping 
space by refining at the point of production we should 
look first at those points of production wherein shipping 
distances are the shortest to the point of our needs. 
That, in general terms, means the Western Hemisphere. 
Of the several refining areas in the Western Hemisphere 
there is only one which is located in an area where there 
is relatively little or no domestic demand. That area, of 
course, is Venezuela and the Netherlands West Indies. 
The principal refinery is at Aruba. In this area the daily 
production of refined products is on the order of 840,- 
000 barrels. At the present moment the majority of this 
production is going to Western Europe to aid the re- 
covery of that area. As other areas come into produc- 
tion and are able to take up this load, some or all of 
this capacity could be acquired for our use. But as of 
now the capacity is somewhat less than one million 
barrels per day and we need two million. Canada, 
Mexico, and the countries of South America use up al- 
most all of the products they refine and there is no 
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Aramco 


Arabian American Oil Company’s refinery at Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia. The refinery output is 
135,000 barrels of processed products daily. American concessions control most of oil found here. 


indication at present that any appreciable increase in 
refining capacity will result in an exportable surplus. 

In looking at the Eastern Hemisphere the only areas 
of refinery production which are able to export some of 
their products above that required to keep the area in 
operation are those of the Middle and Far East. The 
Middle East may be divided into two areas of “influence” 
which in effect determines the ultimate destination of 
the products. In Iran and in part of Iraq, England and 
English controlled companies hold the major concessions 
and control the refined products. In part of Iraq, Ku- 
wait, Bahrein and Saudi Arabia, American concessions 
control part or all of the oil found there. From this 
part of the Middle East we could expect to get some 
refined products. However, should the war include most 
or all of the nations of Western Europe we would have 
to make available enough oil products for them to con- 
duct a war and that would take the majority of the oil 
refined in our part of the Middle East. On the basis 
of taking all of the oil out of that part of the country 
that we could get our hands on, to help conduct a war, 
we might figure on some 200,000 to 300,000 barrels per 
day. Even this latter figure would not increase the 
available supply of refined products much over the one 
million barrel per day mark. This leaves us short of 
our war requirements by an amount equal to something 
between .5 million and 1 million barrels per day. 

The other area having refineries in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere and located in an area of low consumption is 
that of the Netherlands East Indies. Here, however, if 
and when the production gets back to pre-war levels, it 
will just about take care of the demands of the Far 
East. This will have a beneficial effect on our domestic 
situation for it will relieve the West Coast of the United 





States of some of its burden of exports to the Far East. 
This is somewhat of a negative gain if I may be per- 
mitted the use of such a phrase. 

The outlook is none too bright. We are putting into 
the hopper a demand of eight million barrels per day 
in an estimated world demand of nine million barrels 
per day. Of this eight million barrels we probably can 
produce and refine something on the order of six mil- 
lion barrels with our present and projected equipment. 
We are then going shopping in the world market, whose 
stock is about three million barrels per day, which has 
steady customers for well over three-fourths of its daily 
supply, and we are going to attempt to buy two-thirds 
of that supply. If we get it we will certainly pay through 
the nose for it. That much is certain. However, granting 
that we can buy, beg, borrow or steal it we will have 
to get it from its location to the place where we want 
to use it. That is a job for the tanker fleets and in 
submarine infested waters tankers are prime targets. 

So far in this discussion I have treated all of the 
world’s oil as being available to us in the event of an- 
other war. This, of course, is naive. We can bank on 
any enemy, worth his salt, grabbing all of the world’s 
oil that he can get his hands on before we do. Then we 
will be in a position where we will either have to make 
do with what we have or retake that which we need. 
Pending the spelling out of an enemy we can only specu- 
late on which of the present fields he will get and which 
we may be allowed to keep. It appears to me that if we 
are unfortunate enough to come to another war of 
World proportions the people of the United States are 
going to be riding Shank’s Mare and sleeping in cold 
houses while the boys in Sky Blue, Navy Blue and Khaki 
settle the matter. US # MC 
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In Brief 


Marine Wing Service Group 2 (Provisional) has 
been formed at Cherry Point, N. C., as a service 
and supply unit for the Marine Air Groups operat- 
ing aircraft in the Second Marine Air Wing. Pre- 
viously a Marine Air Group had to do its own 
service and supply which slowed down its move- 
ment. The new group will get its first real test 
during maneuvers in the Caribbean this winter. 


One pass is all the “Vittles” pilots get at Berlin’s 
Templehof Air Base, it was learned from the AACS 
recently. If the pilot does not succeed in making a 
landing on his first attempt he has to return to his 
home base because the spacing of landing is so com- 
pact—314 minutes interval—that a go-around can- 
not be effected. Missed approaches are a rarity, it 
was learned, as Ground Controlled Approach has 
become a primary method of “letting down” air- 
craft through the soup. 


Consolidation of responsibility for all sea trans- 
portation and supporting facilities under the Navy 
has been approved by Defense Secretary Forrestal. 
The actual transfer of Army Transportation Corps 
cargo and passenger ships to the Navy will prob- 
ably take over a year to accomplish. 


Four types of lightweight equipment capable of 
airborne transportation are being developed under 
a Navy Bureau of Yards and Docks program in 
which aluminum or other light materials are used 
in place of steel. The equipment under development 
includes a diesel-driven 60-kilowatt generator set; 
a six-by-six foot motor grader; an air-cooled 260- 
CFM air compressor, and a portable welding unit. 
Lighter metals are used only where they do not im- 
pede the performance or wearing ability of the 
equipment. 


The Douglas C-124A will carry a 50,000 pound 
load, and can transport military cargo 1,200 miles 
and return to base without refueling according to 
the Douglas Aircraft Company of Santa Monica, 
Calif. A novel built-in nose ramp, similar to that 
of the LSTs, facilitates handling of heavy ground 
force equipment such as tanks, field guns, bulldozers 
and fully loaded vehicles. The Air Force has 28 of 


these giants on order. 


Marines will use the Navy’s cash allowance sys- 
tem for clothing beginning 1 July 1949, while the 
Army and Air Force will draw clothing against a 
credit allowance. The new system is being placed 
in effect to bring clothing issuance practices closer 
together throughout the National Military Estab- 
lishment. The new system is expected to save ap- 
proximately $8,000,000 a year in administrative 
and maintenance costs, and achieved more economi- 
cal use of clothing by enlisted men and women. En- 
listed personnel who take care of their clothing may 
gain about $25 a year, since any unused amounts 
of clothing credit will be given to them in cash. 


The Small Arms Ammunition Division of the 
Ordnance Department has recently developed a 2- 
draw process for manufacturing caliber .30 brass 
cartridge cases—replacing the previous 4-draw 
method. By so doing, five operations can now be 
eliminated, thereby reducing the over-all cost of 
manufacture per unit cartridge and speeding up 
production. In the near future this method will be 
used for the regular manufacture of 500,000 car- 


tridges. 


Enlistment of non-veteran women for service in 
the regular Marine Corps has begun. With a planned 
strength of 839 women in the regular service by 1 
July 1950, the Marines have already selected more 
than 200 to transfer in the rank they formerly held 
in the Women’s Reserve. Recruits are to be trained 
at Parris Island, S. C., with each recruit class limited 
to 50 women marines. The first training period is 
scheduled to begin 1 March. 


Three high-ranking officers, representing the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, are working on the 
standardization of clothing and personal equipment 
for the armed services. Technicians of the com- 
mittee already are near agreement on several items, 
such as arctic mittens, cotton drawers, flight face 
masks, and summer flying suits. Many similar items 
probably will be approved soon for standardization, 
but numerous others are expected to provoke long 
debates. Uniforms, insignia, and distinctive items 
of outer clothing which identify the service of the 
wearer are not being considered for standardization, 
although studies are being made of the materials 
used. 
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Honorary recruiting warrants, or honorary titles, 
to individual, animal, or other subjects will not be 
awarded without approval of the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, it was announced recently. When 
certain individual cases appear to merit special con- 
sideration and when beneficial publicity and good 
will might be created by the designation of such a 
title the case will be submitted to Headquarters, 
Marine Corps, for approval. Two types of “Certifi- 
cates of Appreciation” are available for deserving 
individuals or organizations. One is for assistance 
and cooperation in the interest of the regular Ma- 
rine Corps. The other is for assistance and coopera- 
tion in the interest of the Marine Corps Reserve. 


The Martin Mauler, combining the heaviest con- 
centration of torpedoes, rockets, and machine guns 
ever incorporated in a single engine carrier-based 
aircraft, is now undergoing carrier tests on the USS 
Kearsarge, operating off the East Coast. With a 
gross weight of more than 22,000 pounds, the Mau- 
ler is one of the heaviest airplanes ever designed 
exclusively for carrier duty. Powered by a single 
Pratt and Whitney R-4360-4 engine, the Mauler 
has only a pilot for crew. Except for guns mounted 
in the leading edges of the wings, all armament is 
carried in shackles under the wings and fuselage. 
It has a range of more than 2,000 miles and a maxi- 
mum speed of more than 300 mph. 


Temporary promotion to next higher grades is 
due for 1,832 Regular and non-Regular Army offi- 
cers on active duty early this year, the Army an- 
nounced recently. An additional 917 officers will 
be placed on eligibility lists, to be advanced as ad- 
ditional vacancies occur. These temporary promo- 
tions, the first to be made except from second to 
first lieutenant since March 1947, reflect Army grade 
requirements based upon its November 30 strength, 
personnel officials said. 


An Air Academy similar to the Army’s West 
Point and the Navy’s Annapolis is contemplated by 
the National Military Establishment. In the mean- 
time, Defense Secretary James V. Forrestal has au- 
thorized the Air Force to obtain officers from the 
1949 graduating classes of the Naval and Military 
academies. Up to seven per cent of the Annapolis 
graduates and 40 per cent of the West Point gradu- 
ates will go into the Air Force. 






Army Quartermaster Corps research in congealed 
gasoline has resulted in the perfection of this newly 
developed material to a point where it is practical 
for use, after reconversion, in internal combustion 
engines, jet motors, and for fuel. Congealed gaso- 
line does not explode, nor does it ignite readily. 
It may be stored in open bins and shipped in ordi- 
nary freight cars like coal. It is possible to convert 
any grade of gasoline, kerosene, fuel oil, or any 
other petroleum product into a semisolid or even 
solid state without changing the characteristics of 
the original fluid. Reconversion to the fluid state 
is accomplished by compression. 


The JT-6B Turbo-Wasp jet aircraft engine has 
successfully completed its official 150-hour military 
qualification test with static thrust rating up to 5,000 
pounds, the highest yet attained for any American 
jet.engine, the Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Division 
announced recently. A pure jet propulsion power 
plant, the JT-6B is a single-stage, donble-entry cen- 
trifugal compressor, with nine combustion chambers 
and a single-stage axial flow gas turbine. The basic 
design of the engine was done by Rolls-Royce, Ltd., 
in England. 


A new auto-pilot, capable of flying large trans- 
ports under the most unfavorable weather condi- 
tions and capable of a fully automatic letdown to 
a runway, is the Navy’s latest contribution toward 
solving the all-weather flying problem. Initiated in 
1945, the early research was carried on by the Spe- 
cial Devices Center of the Office of Naval Research 
with the experimental development and installation 
accomplished by the Minneapolis-Honeywell Com- 
pany. While the device is still in the experimental 
state, it is now considered sufficiently perfected for 
demonstration. Stallproof, the system is capable 
of controlling the plane automatically at high or low 
airspeeds, in any condition of loading, and guiding 
the craft on a beam to a complete touchdown on the 
runway. 


Navy’s air strength will reach 14,500 planes by 
July. In 1949, 1,165 Navy planes will be built, in- 
cluding 576 jet fighters, 454 attack aircraft, 82 pa- 
trol planes, 16 transports and 37 helicopters. About 
3,000 World War II-type planes now in storage will 
be reactivated. 



































Do You Want 
a Smaller 

Radio? 
a pr 


@ In THE FALL oF 1944 THE ARMED FORCES OF OUR 
country were given effective antiaircraft and field artil- 
lery shells containing what is known as the VT or “Prox- 
imity” fuze. This fuze had behind it several years of 
intensive effort by civilian and military engineers and 
designers to produce a miniature radio transmitter of 
such size that it could be installed in the fuze of a large 
caliber shell. 

Most of us are familiar with the tubes, resistors, 
capacitors, etc. that go into the make-up of a normal 
military radio transmitter and receiver. In order to 
obtain a transmitter and receiver that would be of “fuze- 
size,” it was necessary to reduce all of these components 
to miniature and even what is now called “sub-miniature” 
size. These sub-miniature components, of necessity, had 
to have the same, or very similar characteristics, to the 
normal size components. That is, they must operate 
under the same external conditions, and must give the 
same power output, consistent with input, as the larger 
components. 

As has been stated, this development was successful, 
and we obtained an effective weapon. 

Since the last war, much more emphasis has been 
placed on a continuation of a development of the sub- 
miniaturization techniques previously developed with a 
view toward obtaining smaller and smaller components 
which would lead to smaller and smaller radio equip- 
ment. The use of circuits “printed” on paper lamina- 
tions or ceramic and resin plates has been one of these 
developments. While these printed circuits have not re- 
ceived widespread military usage as yet, they are being 
applied commercially to such appliances as hearing aids, 
and, with further development, should lend themselves 
readily to production line manufacturing techniques. It 
is readily apparent that such printed circuits, in order 





LtCol Roger C. Power, Jr., last appeared in the Gazette 
in January with Communications—How? He is attached 


to the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations. 
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(less sub-miniature 
tubes) printed on isolantite by Naval Research Lab. 


Plate |: Three-stage amplifier 


to have military applications, must be cheap to manu- 
facture, since they cannot readily be repaired. In fact, 
in the event of a failure in any part of such a circuit, 
it would have to be discarded and replaced by an en- 
tirely new one. This, of course, would be an advantage 
of such circuits, because the maintenance problem would 
simply become a replacement problem and would not 
necessarily require highly trained technicians. Plate I 
is an example of such a circuit, produced by the Naval 
Research Laboratory, printed on isolantite. 

Other techniques have been reductions in size and 
weight of tubes, resistors, capacitors, cable, cable con- 
nectors, meters, rectifiers, crystals, and all other items 
that go to make up a radio equipment. Today, the “Dick 
Tracy” wrist-radio is an actuality, and is made of a 
combination of printed circuits and sub-miniature com- 
ponents. A comparison of some of the former type com- 
ponents to the miniature components is given in Table 
I. The ratios of weights and volumes disclose the star- 
tling results achieved. For example, certain rectifiers have 
been reduced to 1/35 of their former weight and 1/148 
of their former volume. Perhaps more graphic illustra- 
tions are the accompanying photographs showing, in 
Plate II, the comparison between similar normal and 
miniature cables, in Plate III, the comparison between 
similar normal and miniature meters, in Plate IV, the 
comparison between similar normal and miniature poten- 
tiometers; and in Plate V, the comparison between nor- 
mal and miniature rectifiers. From these photographs it 
is easily apparent that an effective reduction in size and 
weight of our field radio equipment is practicable in the 
not-too-distant future. 











Why can’t we have a radio weighing two pounds that will work all around the world 
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at all times? In two or three years we might. Sub-miniaturization of component 


parts will give us _ lightweight, immersion-proof communications equipment 


While the reduction in size and weight of any radio 
equipment is of paramount importance to any person 
in the Marine Corps, equally important are the require- 
ments that such radio equipment be sturdy, waterproof 
(preferably immersion proof) and easily maintained or 
repaired. 

The very fact that miniature and sub-miniature com- 
ponents are so small would tend to make them less 
sturdy and harder to maintain and repair though their 
water-proof characteristics might remain the same as the 
normal type components. This lack of sturdiness and 
difficulty in maintenance and repair naturally became a 
problem that had to be overcome prior to the adoption 
of miniaturization techniques in the construction of mili- 
tary radio equipment. It is indeed fortunate that since 
the last war, due to the efforts of governmental and 
commercial laboratories, a new and unique technique 
for the protection of entire circuits has been developed. 
This technique is known as the “potting” of circuits. 

Most of us are now familiar with a process developed 
during the last war, of protecting ID cards by embedding 
them in a transparent plastic that would render them 
impervious to the elements. At the conclusion of the 
last war, engineers working with miniature components 
began to wonder why such embedding in plastic could 
not be applied to electronic circuits. Naturally the plastic 
used for ID cards would not necessarily have the char- 
acteristics that would render it suitable for enclosing 
electronic circuits. Such a plastic would have to have 
a high mechanical strength; it would have to have a 
coefficient of expansion similar to the material it encased 
so that temperature changes would not damage the elec- 
tronic circuit; it should not be affected by external con- 
ditions over a wide range of ambient temperatures, and 


it should have electrical properties such that it did not 
affect the circuit it encased. 

After intensive research which utilized much of the 
“know-how” of the recently developed, mammoth U.S. 
plastics industries, several plastics were developed which . 
met the specifications listed above. Some of these plas- 
tics were developed by the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Naval Research Laboratories and Melpar Inc (Elec- 
tronics), aided by resin manufacturers, and are known 
as casting resins. These plastics have exhibited a host of 
characteristics when used to embed electronic circuits. 
Characteristics of interest to us in the Marine Corps are: 


1. Potted circuits are sturdy in that they resist me- 
chanical shock and rough handling. 

2. Embedded circuits are not affected by the plastic 
either chemically or electrically. 


3. The plastic has a high degree of resistance to salt 
water corrosion and circuits embedded therein are 
practically submersion proof except for the prong 
connectors leading out of the potted circuit. 


Thus we now have a method whereby entire stages of 
radio transmitters and receivers, constructed entirely of 
sub-miniature components and mounted on a small chas- 
sis, can be completely embedded in plastic leaving only 
prone plugs coming out of the plastic. Such complete 
encasing is another advantage of the “potted” circuits, 
since it will allow radio equipment to be constructed on 
a “plug-in” basis greatly alleviating the maintenance and 
repair problem so prevalent today. The accompanying 
photographs, Plates VI and VII, show two examples of 
the “potted” circuits which can be constructed today. 
One of these circuits was “potted” by Melpar, Inc. (Elec- 
tronics), a commercial firm (Plate VI), and the other 





TABLE |: COMPARISON OF CERTAIN MINIATURE RADIO COMPONENTS WITH SIMILAR FORMER TYPE 











COMPONENT MINIATURE FORMER TYPE RATIO OF WEIGHTS RATIO OF 
(Weight in ounces) (Weight in ounces) VOLUMES 
1. Tubes 0.11 2.5 22:1 26:1 
2. Cable 0.05 /ft. 3/ft. 60:1 11:1 
3. Rectifier 0.022 0.75 35:1 148:1 
4. Meter 1.5 13 8:1 22:1 
5. Connector 0.34 5 15:1 123 
6. Crystal, Quartz (HF) 0.17 5 30:1 88:1 
7. Capacitor, Variable 0.29 3.5 12:1 12:1 
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Plate Il: Comparison between normal and subminiature types of five-conductor cables. Effective 
reduction in size and weight of field radio equipment is practicable in the not-too-distant future. 


Plate Ill: Sub-miniature meter has added advantage 
over normal size; it is able to operate under water. 


by the Bureau of Standards (Plate VII). It is indeed 
easy to visualize how an entire radio can be constructed 
utilizing these “plug-in” components and with spare com- 
ponents accompanying the signal supply section so that 
entire stages of radio can be replaced in a matter of 
minutes. 

It should be readily apparent that, with the proper 
utilization of this new development in electronic tech- 
niques, we in the Marine Corps should soon be able to 
obtain radios which are light in weight, small in volume, 
sturdy, immersion proof, and which do not require multi- 
tudinous technicians to maintain in a reasonable operat- 


ing condition. 
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Plate IV. Reduction in size is shown betweén normal 
and sub-miniature types of similar potentiometers. 


Don’t look for such equipment to be delivered tomor- 
row, because often times two or three years elapse before 
a new development can be placed in a production status. 
Also, in peacetime we have the old bugaboo of “not 
enough money”, so that procurement of such equipment 
may take many years waiting for funds to become avail- 
able. The promising feature is that such techniques as 
miniaturization, sub-miniaturization and potting are an 
actuality which will eventually be incorporated into our 
equipment and possibly be the answer to the question 
asked every communicator “Why can’t you get a radio 
weighing two pounds that will work around the world 


at all times?” US # MC 
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Plate V: Comparison between normal and subminiature types of similar rectifiers. . Certain 
rectifiers have been reduced to as little as 1/35 of former weight and 1/148 of former volume. 








Plate VI: “Potted” pulse time modulator with Plate Vil: Two-stage amplifier “potted” with 
10 components enclosed and ready for tube socket. components enclosed and ready for tube socket. 
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Publishing the 
GAZETTE 


By Capt Edwin Simmons 


Photos by Sgt Charles R. Strathman 


® Most OF OUR READERS KNOW THAT THE GAZETTE IS 
the professional magazine of the Marine Corps. Most 
also know that the GazeTTE is published by the Marine 
Corps Association, although not so very many may be 
certain as to just what the Association is. They may 
know that the Association was founded at Guantanamo 
in 1912 and that the GAZETTE came along as its official 
journal in 1916. Because of that they may think that 
the GAZETTE is an official publication of the Marine 
Corps. During the war years it was often confused with 
the now-defunct Headquarters Bulletin. 

Actually, the GazeTTe is not official in the accepted 
sense of the word. But because Marine officers and men 
are assigned to it on a full-duty status and because most 
of its readers and contributors are marines, it does have 
a semi-official standing. For this reason everything print- 





ed in the magazine is reviewed for policy and security by 
the Division of Public Information. Its contents are also 
controlled by an Editorial Board, whose members are 
officers stationed at Quantico, and by the Assistant Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps Schools who collaterally is 
the editor-in-chief of the GAZETTE and secretary-treasurer 
of the Association. 

The Association has no function other than to act as 
a non-profit publishing agency for the GAZETTE and its 
related activities. The GazETTE, through its circulation 
and advertising income, and profits from the Bookshop 
and minor publishing ventures, is a self-financing prop- 
osition. Its revenue just about balances its expenses 
which is as it should be. What surplus there is is salted 
away in Government bonds to act as an anchor to the 
windward in event of dire financial distress. Such dis- 
tress is not anticipated; the GAZETTE is getting along and 
if more money is made it will go toward making the 
magazine a better, more attractive publication. The only 
thing approaching a government subsidy is a block of 
unit subscriptions paid for by the Marine Corps. 

Nor is the GAZETTE printed in a government printing 
plant or at government expense. It is printed in Balti- 
more by a commercial printing house which produces 
other specialized magazines including Field Artillery 
Journal, the Quartermaster Review, the Military Engi- 
neer, and Signals. Most of these journals are published 
under plans similar to the organization of the GAzeTTE. 











The processing of a manuscript begins when it is 
received, logged in, and acknowledged by GAZETTE 


The editors, Capt Edwin Simmons and Maj Houston Stiff, give 
each submission a preliminary appraisal. If of sufficient interest 


secretary Mrs Rachel Hummell. Keeping track of and merit, it is referred to the Editorial Board for further con- 


the article’s subsequent travels is her main worry. 
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sideration. Most of the contents are written by Marine writers. 
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The Editorial Board consists of seven members plus the on matters of policy and finance. Members present above, 
editor and publisher. Appointed by the Assistant Com- left to right, are: IstLt C. C. Jones, Maj A. R. Cason, 
mandant, MCS, the board reviews all intended GAZETTE LtCol J. H. Brower, Col C. A. Roberts (senior member), 
material for suitability, propriety, and accuracy; advises Maj Stiff, LtCol F. R. Dowsett, and LtCol R. M. Tompkins. 


The printer gets the article after it has been approved by 

the board, edited by the staff. The GazETTE is printed GAZETTE staff members. Photographs come from service 
commercially in Baltimore by a firm specializing in such and civilian agencies or are made by Photographic Services, 
publications. First step is setting of copy on linotype. Marine Corps Schools. Above is staff artist PFC Art Morit. 


More Pictures 
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x eS : SERRA S RN 
Engraving of the magazine’s art work is done in Washington, D.C. Making up the magazine is a semi-technical process 
Mr R. Lynn Anderson, vice president of the firm, is shown check- involving penciled roughs, layout sheets, engraver’s 


ing material as he receives it from GAZETTE driver PFC Levi Hum- rules, proportional scales, rubber stamps, scissors, 
phreys. Engraving costs have steadily climbed since the war’s end. some imagination, and lots of rubber cement. 


A dummy of the finished magazine is prepared by The pasted-up “magazine” goes to the printers. Here, under the 
pasting type and engraver’s proofs on special layout eye of the managing editor and shop foreman Theodore R. 
sheets. Editorial assistant is SSgt Thurston A. Brown, journeyman Edward O’Malley and apprentice William 
Willis, a Marine Corps veteran of 12 years’ service. Wyatt arrange the galleys of type and engravings into pages. 
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The circulation department, meanwhile, is receiving and 
entering new subscriptions and changes of address. At 
the files to the left is PFC James L. Ashley. In the right 
foreground at the graphotype is Sgt Thurman Albertson. 


The press run of the GAZETTE now numbers about 20,000 
copies; of these nearly half go to individual subscribers. 
Printing is done on flat bed press which runs about 1,200 
sheets an hour. Foreman in foreground is George Hessler. 
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CUTBOING 


The page proofs, on their return from Baltimore, are given 
a final check by editor-in-chief BrigGen Dudley S. Brown. 
The Assistant Commandant, Marine Corps Schools, is also ex 
officio secretary-treasurer of the Marine Corps Association. 


a+ 


Distribution is made from Quantico. Standing, left to right, 
are MSet Griffin H. Hamilton, lst Lt Ray W. Arnold, and 
SSgt James S. Griffith. The GazeTTE goes to all 48 states, 
territories and possessions of the U.S.; and 25 foreign lands. 
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USMC Monograph ... 


BOUGAINVILLE AND THE NORTHERN SOLOMONS— 
Maj. John N. Rentz, USMC, 166 pages, illustrated. 
Historical Section, Division of Public Information, 
Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps, Washington 25, 
D.C. $1.50 


Bougainville and the Northern Solomons is the fourth 
in a series of operational monographs being prepared by 
the Historical Section, U. S. Marine Corps, concerning 
Marine operations in World War II. A complete picture 
of the strategic situation in the Solomon Islands is neces- 
sary in order that the reader may gain a full under- 
standing and appreciation of the problems confronting 
the South Pacific planners at the time of this campaign. 
The author has wisely opened this monograph with an 
excellent presentation of strategic considerations. Al- 
though Bougainville itself is the keystone about which 
the campaign is presented, the reader is made well aware 
of the importance of the peripheral operations both dur- 
ing the main account and in a later chapter entitled “Sub- 
sidiary Operations.” Another excellent feature of the 
initial chapter is the chronological account of how the 
planning for the main effort was continually altered to 
keep pace with the changing enemy situation and our 
growing air supremacy. The account progresses from 
the initial concept of a landing in the Shortland-Faisi- 
Ballale Area, to the Treasury-Choiseul Area, and finally, 
when Gen MacArthur and Adm Halsey came to complete 
agreement, the decision that a landing on Bougainville 
itself was the real answer. 

The decision having been made, the considerations that 
led to the selection of Empress Augusta Bay as the land- 
ing area, are clearly set forth. The tactical diversion 
which confused the Japanese as to our true intentions in 
the Northern Solomons, i.e., the planning concepts of the 
Choiseul Raid, and the Treasury Island landing are 
brought out. The overall tactical plan is aptly described 
by an excerpt from the IMAC Report, “A series of short 
right jabs, designed to throw the enemy off balance and 
conceal the power of the left hook to his mid-riff at Em- 
press Augusta Bay.” 

There is an exceptionally interesting account of the 
accumulation of intelligence; including brief descriptions 
of the various amphibious patrolling activities peculiar 
to the “bush” warfare of the South Pacific. A narrative 
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of the planning by assault units, rehearsals at Efate and 
Guadalcanal, and finally the approach of the transport 
group, carrying the 3d Marine Division, Reinforced to 
Empress Augusta Bay, concludes the first chapter. The 
description of the D-Day landing traces the actions of 
each unit landing in assault. Typical of these excellent 
narratives is the account of the landing of the 1st Bat- 
talion, 3d Marines on Beach Blue 1, at Cape Torokina, 
against a reinforced company of the 23d Japanese In- 
fantry. The combat narrative of the Bougainville Land- 
ing Force is momentarily interrupted, and rightly so, to 
describe briefly, but adequately, the important Naval ac- 
tion off Cape Moltke, during the night of 1-2 November, 
between Task Force Merrill and Japanese Adm Omori. 

Establishment of the Bougainville perimeter, and indi- 
vidual accounts of each of the major actions in the de- 
velopment of the beachhead, until the 3d Marine Division 
was relieved by the Americal Division, are presented in 
detail in an interesting narrative fashion. The chapter is 
concluded with a brief mention of the defense of the 
Bougainville beachhead by the XIV Army Corps. 

The chapter on Subsidiary Operations recounts the ac- 
tion of the New Zealand Forces at Treasury Island, and 
the now famous Choiseul “all smoke and little fire” di- 
versionary raid by the 2d Marine Parachute Battalion. 
Covered also in this chapter are the New Zealander’s 
operations at Green Island in February, 1944, and finally, 
the last step in Northern Solomons, the seizure of Emirau 
Island, in March, 1944, by a composite Marine force 
under the command of BrigGen A. H. Noble, USMC. 
These last steps, along with the success of Gen Mac-, 
Arthur’s forces in the Admiralty Islands, sealed the fate 
of the once dreaded Rabaul bastion. Although each of 
these operations were individually small, their sum effect 
was far reaching—so far reaching that the 3d Marine 
Division literally “took off their packs” that had been 
shouldered for an assault on the Japanese stronghold at 


Kavieng. 


The monograph proper is terminated with a chapter 
entitled “Conclusions,” covering Strategic Considerations, 
Tactical, Technical and General Conclusions. 

Ten excellently organized appendices complete the 
monograph. The reader may find prior study of these 
unusually complete appendices helpful to his understand- 
ing of the main portion of the text. 

This monograph was compiled by reference to some 

















5,000 documents, and is undoubtedly the most complete- 
ly annotated historical monograph on Marine operations 
in World War II, to come off the press to date. The 
photographs are well chosen and excellently reproduced. 
The completeness of the diagrams, charts, and maps leave 
something to be desired, but in view of the fact that the 
Bougainville hydrographic chart did not even clearly es- 
tablish the location of portions of the coastline, this lack 
of good maps is understandable. Particular note is taken 
of the 3d Marine Division’s pioneering efforts in the 
field of close air support during this campaign. Proper 
emphasis is given throughout the entire account to the 
Marines’ greatest enemy in Bougainville—the jungle. Al- 
though the author states that an account of the ,defense 
of the Bougainville beachhead in 1944 by XIV. Army 
Corps is outside the province of this monograph, it is 
felt that a more complete account of this phase should 
have been given. This would have been particularly ap- 
propriate in view of the excellent performances of the 
37th Army Division and the Americal Division; both of 
whom were warm friends of the South Pacific Marines. 

All Marines who participated in the Bougainville and 
Northern Solomons campaigns will be well pleased with 
the treatment of this little known phase of the South 
Pacific War, and its presentation in its proper perspec- 
tive to the overall effort in the Pacific Theater. ALBJr 


Wind Ships ... 


THE SET OF THE SAILS—Alan Villiers. 292 pages, illus- 
trated. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.75 


This is Alan Villiers’ autobiography. As such, it is a 
brief for sailing ships and the way of life that they 
represent, for Villiers is a dedicated man. The case for 
sail, as he presents it, is based upon two contentions: 
First, that a few years aboard a sailing ship provide the 
best bringing-up that a young man can have, no matter 
what his later career is to be. Second, that in a mechan- 
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ized world in which fuel shortages exist there is still a 
place for efficiently operated, cargo-carrying sailing ships. 

The tall ships of the Melbourne waterfront in the early 
1900s are among Villiers earliest. boyhood memories, and 
they continue to be vivid. When Villiers was eleven, he 
tried to persuade the mate of a Norwegian barque to 
take him on as a member of the crew, but an Australian 
law prohibiting the employment of boys under the age of 
fourteen stood in his way. Also, his father, who was an 
employee of ‘the Melbourne tramway system and an 
idealistic pioneer in the Australian labor movement, had 
other plans for him, plans which included a formal 
education. 

However, the elder Villiers died when Alan was four- 
teen; a year later Alan was a member of the crew of the 
Rothesay Bay, an ancient barque whose function was to 
bring timber from New Zealand to Australia. Young 
Villiers had his heart set on qualifying for command of 
a deepsea sailing ship. 

In the period following World War I, obtaining a 
berth in a sailing ship became increasingly difficult. 
Ships which had flown the British flag were being 
scrapped, transformed to coaling hulks, or, in a few 
cases, sold to other countries. For a time, Villiers was 
on the beach in France, making his home in a large 
concrete drainpipe and eating the handouts of ships’ 
crews, but still determined to qualify for his license in 
sail. Finally, the Lawhill, a four-masted barque of Fin- 
nish registry, took him on as an able seaman for the 
voyage to Australia in search of a cargo of grain. 

The Lawhill was typical of the few deepsea sailing 
ships still being operated. An old ship, she had been 
bought cheap by her present owner, who operated her 
without insurance and with a low-paid crew of young 
boys who needed some time in sail to qualify for their 
European licenses. One successful voyage repaid the 
owner his initial investment. 

A bad fall to the deck from aloft, and a slow recovery 
from the resulting injuries, caused Villiers to take stock 
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of his chances for command of a sailing ship; he was 
forced to realize that they were practically nil. Berths 
were available in steamships, of course; but one voyage as 
a crew-member of a steamer convinced him that such a 
life was not for him. With their machinery and unionized 
crews, steamships seemed to him nothing but seagoing 
factories. 

Regretfully, Villiers decided to change his occupation; 
he became a newspaperman, working for the Mercury, in 
Hobart, Tasmania. The call of the sea was still strong, 
however. When an Antarctic whaling expedition put in 
at Hobart to recruit crews, Villiers lost no time in join- 
ing up. For him, the result of the expedition was a book 
which had some success, 

Other books followed; Villiers based them on voyages 
in the Australian grain trade. With his literary earnings, 
Villiers became part-owner of the Parma, a steel-hulled, 
four-masted barque. Financially, this was a profitable 
venture. Villiers then put his capital into the Joseph 
Conrad, a school-ship. On this venture, he eventually 
lost all his money. Yet he felt compensated, for he had 
provided some boys with sailing ship experience. 

Villiers’ next project was to be a series of books based 
upon personal experience aboard the exotic craft of the 
Middle East and the Orient. To this end, he put in some 
time aboard an Arabian dhow in the Red Sea. However, 
World War II interrupted his plans. Granted a commis- 
sion in the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, Villiers com- 
manded a squadron of landing craft in the Sicilian, Ital- 
ian, and Burmese landing operations. 

Perhaps his books do not belong on the very top liter- 
ary shelf alongside those of Conrad and Melville, but 
Villiers writes in their tradition. His style is simple and 
straightforward, and he has a faculty for making an 
amazing amount of first-hand factual information inter- 
esting to the reader. The Set of the Sails is recommended 
reading; its value is enhanced by charts showing Villiers’ 
major voyages and by numerous photographic illustra- 
tions. 

This, of course, is the same Villiers who has in recent 
months contributed a number of the GAzeTTE’s back- 
ground articles. JRK 


British Research ... 


SCIENCE AT WAR—]. G. Crowther and R. Whidding- 
ton. 185 pages, illustrated. New York: Philosophical 
Library $6.00 
Have you ever wondered how a trailer-mounted bed 

spring can determine the location of a plane far beyond 

the scope of human vision? Have you ever wondered 
why your transport cruised back and forth in what was 
known as a de-gaussing range? 

The answers to these and numerous other questions 
relating to the scientific aspects of World War II are 
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contained within the covers of Science at War, the work 
of two highly qualified Englishmen, J. G. Crowther and 
Professor R. Whiddington, C.B.E., F.R.S. 

Greatest proportional weight is given to Britain’s pri- 
mary scientific achievement of the last war, the develop- 
ment of radar. History is blended with explanation of 
the successive technical processes involved in the evolu- 
tion. The authors consider the various applications of 
radar, including fighter direction, airborne radar for 
interception, airborne radar for location of ground tar- 
gets in night bombing, and AA gun radars for fire control. 

In a discussion of British operational research, the 
authors disclose the attempt to reduce war to a rational 
process, through the combined efforts of science and the 
using arms and services, contrasting this with Hitler’s 
“romantic view of war,” or victory resulting from col- 
laboration between the military command and science. 

British contributions to the release of atomic energy 
are featured in a relatively brief section which yet man- 
ages to convey a reasonably understandable synopsis of 
nuclear fission. 

Scientific developments in naval warfare are primarily 
concerned with the detection and attack of U-boats, and 
countermeasures adopted against magnetic, acoustic and 
pressure submarine mines. The operational researcher’s 
debt to the Luftwaffe is acknowledged inasmuch as the 
German air arm presented the British with one of each 
type of mine, readily recovered, in the early stages of 
each new campaign, thus simplifying the development of 
countermeasures. 

Crowther and Whiddington have managed to include 
a wealth of authentic information within the covers. The 
highly technical nature of their subject is not, however, 
conducive to rapid reading. Further simplification of 
the text in such an interest would tend to destroy the 
value of the work. The nutrients are made available to 
the reader for his mastication and digestion. , 

Science at War hides no British light under a bushel. 
Just praise is given to British radar development, ac- 
celerated by the German threat prior to and during the 
early stages of World War II, during which period their 
efforts out-stripped the still complacent United States. 
Thirty pages are devoted to tracing the development of 
the release of atomic energy during the period 1902-1943. 
The story stops short in late 1943 at which point British 
nuclear physicists moved lock, stock and barrel to the 
United States. The reader may tend to wonder what 
happened to the Manhattan Project after this time. 
Whether the abrupt halt is due to security classification 
or to provincialism 6n the part of the authors is not 
disclosed. 

The reader will gain the impression from literal study 
of the book that the proximity fuze was invented by the 
British and perfected by them, then released to the 
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United States for assembly-line production. The authors 
claim British conception of the application of the Doppler 
principle and of very rugged valves (tubes) able to with- 
stand the shock of firing. No mention whatsoever is 
made of Brunetti, of the United States National Bureau 
of Standards, nor of his provision of the missing link, 
the printed circuit, which made the VT fuze a practical 
weapon. 

The authoritative work is a semi-official document, 
having been commissioned by the Scientific Advisory 
Committee to the British Cabinet. J. G. Crowther is 
chairman of the Association of British Science Writers. 
Professor R. Whiddington, head of the Department of 
Physics, University of Leeds, served with the British 
Admiralty’s Department of Scientific Research, and later 
as Deputy Director of Scientific Research with the British 
Ministry of Supply, during the war years. JJSWJr 


Civil War in One Volume ... 


ORDEAL. BY FIRE — Fletcher Pratt. 404 pages, indexed, 
maps. New York: William Sloane Associates. $5.00 


When this book was first published in 1935 it wasn’t 
particularly well received. The edition was small and the 
writer (he wore no beard then) was less well known than 
he is now. However, there were those who recognized 
that Fletcher Pratt was writing a new kind of history 
and since then copies of that meager first edition of 
Ordeal by Fire have become practically collector’s items. 
Bernard de Voto, no mean historian himself, declared it 
“the best one-volume history of the Civil War I’ve ever 
read.” 

About the only persons ‘who might object to Mr de 
Voto’s evaluation are the professional Southerners. Or- 
deal by Fire does pretty well explode (if it needs further 
exploding) the time-nurtured myth that the Civil War 
was the awkward crushing of a gallant agricultural South 
by a crude industrial North. 

The first point that Mr Pratt makes very clear is that 
while “it is possible to say today that the material odds 
were overwhelmingly on the side of the North; it was by 
no means possible in 1861.” A raw comparison of total 
white population gives a ratio of something like 5,600,000 
for the South to 22,340,000 for the North. But Mr Pratt 
adjusts these figures. He shows that the far western 
states could contribute almost nothing, economically or 
in men, to the Union; and he points out that the border 
states furnished as many men to the South as to the North 
(and would have furnished more if they had not been 
held in the Union by Lincoln’s political astuteness). An- 
other fallacy of most Civil War population comparisons 
is the omission of the slave Negroes “who contributed 
enormously to the war potential of the Confederacy” 
whether they wanted to or not. A summary of Mr Pratt’s 
adjustments results in a ratio of South 12,340,000 : North 
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A RIBBON AND A STAR Monks & Falter 
THE ASSAULT Allen R. Matthews 
BATTLE FOR TARAWA, Monograph Hq USMC 
BETIO BEACHHEAD Robert Sherrod 
BOOT Cpl Gilbert Bailey 
CORAL AND BRASS Gen H. M. Smith 
CORAL COMES HIGH Capt George P. Hunt 
DEFENSE OF WAKE ISLAND, 
Monograph Hq USMC 
DEVIL BIRDS Capt John A. DeChant 
THE FOURTH MARINE DIVISION Unit History 
GUADALCANAL DIARY Richard Tregaskis 
HISTORY OF THE U, S. MARINE CORPS 
Col Clyde H. Metcalf 
HIT THE BEACH Maj William C. McCahill 
THE ISLAND (Guadalcanal) 
Capt Herbert Merillat 
THE ISLAND WAR Maj Frank O. Hough 
I'VE GOT MINE Capt Richard G. Hubler 
THE LONG, THE SHORT, AND THE TALL 
Sgt Alvin M. Josephy 
THE MARINE CORPS READER 
Col Clyde H. Metcalfe 
MARINES AT MIDWAY, Monograph 
LtCol Robert D. Heinl, Jr., USMC 
THE MARINES' WAR Fletcher Pratt 
THE NINTH MARINES Unit History 
ON TO WESTWARD Robert Sherrod 
PELELIU LANDING Tom Lee 
SEMPER FIDELIS, an Anthology 


Marine Combat Corres. 
SIXTH MARINE DIVISION Unit History 
THE STORY OF WAKE ISLAND 
Col James P. S. Devereux 
THE THIRD MARINE DIVISION Unit History 
UNCOMMON VALOR Six Combat Corres. 
U. S. MARINES ON IWO JIMA 
Capt Raymond Henri, USMC 
WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THE 
MARINES Capt John Craige 
YOUR MARINE CORPS IN WORLD WAR II 
(Pictorial) 


World War Il 
ADMIRAL HALSEY'S STORY 


AIR VICTORY Harold B. Hinton 
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Gilbert Cant 
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THE CAMPAIGNS OF THE PACIFIC WAR 
U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey 
COMPANY COMMANDER MacDonald 
CRUSADE IN EUROPE 
Gen Dwight D. Eisenhower 
FOUR STARS TO HELL Capt Laurence Critchell 
THE GERMAN GENERALS TALK 
B. H. Liddell Hart 
GERMAN RESEARCH IN WORLD WAR Il 
Col Leslie E. Simon 
GOEBBELS DIARIES Louis P. Lochner 
THE GREAT PACIFIC VICTORY Gilbert Cant 
THE HIDDEN WEAPON David L. Gordon & 
Royden Dangerfield 
HISTORY OF U. S. NAVAL. OPERATIONS IN 
WORLD WAR II: BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC 
1939-1943 Samuel Eliot Morison 
HISTORY OF U. S. NAVAL OPERATIONS IN 
WORLD WAR Ii: RISING SUN IN THE 
PACIFIC 1941-1943 Samuel Eliot Morison 
HISTORY OF WORLD WAR II Francis T. Miller 
INTERROGATIONS OF JAPANESE OFFICIALS 
2 Vol. U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey—Set 
| SAW POLAND BETRAYED Bliss Lane 
THE LOST WAR Matsuo Kato 
LUCKY FORWARD Col Robert S. Allen 
MacARTHUR'S JAPAN Russell Brines 
THE NAVY'S AIRWAR Lt A. R. Buchanan, USNR 
PATTON AND HIS THIRD ARMY 
Col Brenton G. Wallace 
RETREAT WITH STILWELL Belden 
SECRET MISSIONS Capt Ellis M. Zacharias 
SLIGHTLY OUT OF FOCUS Robert Capa 
STILWELL PAPERS Gen Joseph Stilwell 
STORIES OF CHINA AT WAR Chi-Chen Wang 
STRANGE ALLIANCE MajGen John R. Deane 
STRATEGY IN WORLD WAR II 
LtCol Alfred H. Burne 
TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
James A. Michener 


TOP SECRET Ralph Ingersoll 
WE CAUGHT SPIES John Schwarzwalder 
WORLD WAR II Roger W. Shugg & 


Maj H. A. DeWeerd 


Texts and References 


AIRBORNE WARFARE MajGen James M. Gavin 
THE ART OF PLAIN TALK Dr Rudolph Fresch 
ART OF WAR Sun-Tzu 
THE ART OF WAR ON LAND 
Col. Alfred H. Burne 
ATOMIC ENERGY Dr Karl F. Darrow 
AXIS GRAND STRATEGY Compiled from Original 
Material Prepared by Staff Officers of the Ger- 
man Army, Navy & Air Force 
BASE PLATE McGURK, COMPANY OFFICER 
LtCol W. K. Jones 
COMBAT INTELLIGENCE Schwein 
COMMUNISM AND THE CONSCIENCE OF THE 
OF THE WEST Fulton J. Sheen 
DO OR DIE (Judo) Col A. J. D. Biddle 
DRILL AND COMMAND Infantry Journal, 
Cloth 2.50, Paper 
ELEMENTS OF AMMUNITION 
Maj Theodore C. Ohart 
EXPLAINING THE ATOM Hecht 
FRONT-LINE INTELLIGENCE 
L#Col Stedman Chandier & Col Robert W. Robb 
FUTURE OF AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE Petee 
GUN DIGEST 
HATCHER’S BOOK OF THE GARAND 
MajGen Julian S. Hatcher 
HATCHER'S NOTEBOOK 
MajGen Julian S. Hatcher 
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18,275,000 or something like two to three, certainly not 
an overwhelming majority when the defenders had the 
advantage of interior lines. 

A similar reduction of the North’s economic advantage 
is also made. The author points out that at first the 
North’s industrial strength was not regarded as particu- 
larly important. Quite the converse; it was considered 
something of a weakness. It was the war itself that 
determined the importance of economic strength. This 
was one of the aspects of the Civil War that gave the 
German General Staff reason to say “It is those cam- 
paigns in America that we must study.” 

Mr Pratt gives high credit to Gen Winfield Scott for 
the basic strategy of the Union’s conduct of the war. The 
old campaigner’s idea was to contain the South along the 
Atlantic and Gulf with the Navy and press in from the 
North and West with the Army. He estimated (and quite 
correctly) that with 300,000 well-trained troops and three 
years the job could be done. President Lincoln recog- 
nized the validity of the plan while the rest of the country 
was still scoffing. The problem was to find suitable field 
commanders. 

With pleasantly diverting digressions into internal 
political intrigues and draft riots, the rest of the book 
takes in order the campaigns of the war: the stalemate 
in the East, the McClellans and Burnsides always parried 
by the magnificent Lee; ‘and the successes in the West 
where new leaders, Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan, were 
rising. 

Without minimizing the Southern effort, Mr Pratt suc- 
ceeds in showing that the North, too, had its share of 
hard fighters, gallant men, and good generals. 

It is surprising that in a book as small as this, cover- 
ing such a large subject and doing it quite thoroughly, so 
much of the material should seem so fresh and new. This, 
of course, is one of Fletcher Pratt’s open secrets of suc- 
cess. The style of the book is quite similar to The Ma- 
rines’ War. He flings his readers into the present tense 
and marches his characters in and out of his book on cue, 
the whole thing as tightly and effectively written as 2 
well-formed novel. 

Unhappily, the book is not foot-noted and it does not 
have a bibliography. This is perhaps no disadvantage to 
the casual reader, but it is disconcerting to the military 
reader who likes to have an author state his sources. 
The book doesn’t compare in this respect to the careful 
scholarship of Dr Douglas Southall Freeman. On the 
other hand Pratt perhaps makes up for this deficiency 
(also present in The Marines’ War) by the racing gallop 
of his prose. Few other military historians are anywhere 
nearly so readable. 

The present, revised edition of Ordeal by Fire has been 
brought out by the same publisher as The Marines’ War 
and in format the books are quite similar. The situation 
maps, which are by Rafael Palacios, are excellent. EHS 
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HISTORY OF THE ARMY Maj James R. Jacobs 
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JOMINI'S ART OF WAR LtCol J. D. Hittle 
KILL OR GET KILLED Col Rex Applegate 
MACHINE WARFARE MajGen J. F. C. Fuller 
MAHAN ON SEA POWER William €. Livesey 


MANUAL OF NAVAL CORRESPONDENCE 
H. Weatherford, Jr. 
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MASTERING THE RIFLE (Bud) Fisher 


MILITARY APPLICATIONS OF MATHEMATICS 
Paul P. Hanson 


MILITARY CORRESPONDENCE ANR REPORTS 
A. C. Howell 


MILITARY CUSTOMS Maj T. J. Edwards, USA 
THE MILITARY STAFF L#Col J. D. Hitte 
MODERN JUDO, 2 Volumes Charles Yerkow 
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Paul M. A. Linebarger 
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Norman Copeland 
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RIOT CONTROL Sterling Wood 
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SMALL ARMS OF THE WORLD W. H. B. Smith 
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6. B. D. Gray 
Richard Hirsch 
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WALTHER PISTOLS W. H. B. Smith 
WORLD COMMUNISM TODAY Martin Ebon 
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ADMIRALS OF AMERICAN EMPIRE 
Richard S. West, Jr. 
AMERICA AND WAR Col Marion O. French 
THE AMERICAN PAST R. P. Butterfield 
A SHORT HISTORY OF RUSSIA 
A STUDY OF HISTORY Arnold J. Toynbee 
BATTLE STUDIES Col Ardant DuPicq 
THE BEGINNING OF THE U. S. ARMY 
Maj James Ripley Jacobs 
CAESAR'S GALLIC CAMPAIGNS 
LtCol S. G. Brady 
DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD 
Sir Edward S. Creasy & 
Robert H. Murray 
THE ENEMY AT THE GATE 


Maj Reginald Hargreaves 

THE FIRST CAPTAIN Gerald W. Johnson 

GATHERING STORM Winston Churchill 
INSTRUCTIONS TO HIS GENERALS 

Frederick the Great 


LEE'S LIEUTENANTS, three volumes 


Douglas S. Freeman 

MARCH OF MUSCOVY Harold Lamb 
NUREMBERG Calvocoresse 
ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE BATTLES 
Rodger Shaw 
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OUTLINE OF THE WORLD'S MILITARY 
STRENGTH BrigGen W. A. Mitchell 


ROCK OF CHICKAMAUGA _ Freeman Cleaves 
ROOTS OF STRATEGY Col Thomas R. Philips 
RUSSIA IN FLUX Richard Marsh 
THE SEA AND THE STATES Samuel W. Bryant 


UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 
John Crane & 
James F. Kriley, USNR 


WAR YEARS WITH JEB STUART 
YOUNG WASHINGTON—Freeman 2 Vol.—Set_ 


Non-Fiction 


THE ABSOLUTE WEAPON Bernard Brodie 
A GUIDE TO CONFIDENT LIVING 


Norman V. Peale 
ALL BUT ME AND THEE BrigGen Elliot D. Cooke 


AMERICAN MILITARY GOVERNMENT, ITS OR- 
GANIZATION AND POLICIES Hajo Holborn 


THE ART OF CONFERENCE Frank Salser 
THE BABE RUTH STORY Bob Considine 
CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL = Arnold J. Toynbee 
ENJOYMENT OF LIVING Max Eastman 
FLY FISHING DIGEST Frank R. Steel 
HOW TO READ FOR SELF-IMPROVEMENT 


Frank K. Levin 
HOW TO RUN A MEETING Hegarty 
| CHOSE FREEDOM Victor Kravchenko 
INSIDE U. S. A. John Gunther 


JIM FARLEY'S STORY (The Roosevelt Years) 


James A. Farley 
THE NATIONAL ROAD Philip D. Jordan 


THE NAVAL OFFICER'S GUIDE 

Comdr Arthur A. Ageton 
ON ACTIVE SERVICE Henry L. Stimson 
ON POKER Oswald Jacoby 
PEACE OF MIND Joshua L. Liebman 


PUT YOURSELF IN MARSHALL'S PLACE 

James P. Warburg 
REPORT ON AMERICA Robert Payne 
RUSSIAN JOURNAL John Steinbeck 
SCARNE ON DICE John Scarne 


THE STRUGGLE BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN— 
2 Volumes Ferenc Nagy 


UNITED NATIONS PRIMER Sigrid Arne 
UNIVERSITY OF HARD KNOCKS Ralph Parlette 


VOUZA AND THE SOLOMON ISLANDS 
Hector MacQuarrie 


WESTWARD HAI. S. J. Perelman 
WORLD'S CHIEF LANGUAGES Marion A. Pei 
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The GAZETTE Book- 
shop can supply all 


Older 


current novels. 


titles may be out of print, but the Bookshop will 
attempt to obtain any work of fiction desired by 


its customers. 
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Marine Corps Gazette, Box 106, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 


t . fe Please enter my subscription to the GAZETTE. | understand that as a 
; S ul le S Cc Yr ipt rexel member or former member of the Marines or other of the Armed Forces 
i ,' 1 am eligible for membership in the Marine Corps Association. 


[] 1 enclose $3.00 for a one year subscription to the GAZETTE. 





P< 4 enclose $5.50 for a two year subscription to the GAZETTE. 


[] As | am qualified for membership, enroll me as a member of the Marine Corps Association.* 


NAME AND RANK (Print) 








ADDRESS (Print) 








Signed 


*Membership in the Marine Corps Association includes your subscription to the 
GAZETTE and a 10 per cent discount on purchases from the GAZETTE Bookshop. 


Gazette Bookshop, Box 106, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 








Enclosed is my check/money order for $ 
| Bo re) Oldel-s3 for which please send me the following books which | 
y have listed by title and price. 


Title 





























NAME AND RANK (Print) 





ADDRESS (Print) 





Members of the Marine Corps Association are entitled to 10 per cent discount on books. 
Make checks or money orders payable to GAZETTE Bookshop. Sorry, no C.O.D.'s, please 

















“FINGERTIP CONTROL”... OVER FIRE AND CRIME 


Federal Two-Way FM Mobile Radio Makes Every Telephone 
a “Call-Box” for Police and Fire Protection 


Great strides are being made in protection of life and 
property through municipal radio networks. 

Outstanding is the great seaport of Baltimore — 
where clear, constant, static-free radio now covers 
the city with an “umbrella” of protection . . .an um- 
brella provided by a complete FM Mobile Radio sys- 
tem manufactured by Federal Telephone and Radio 
Corporation, an associate of the I T & T. 

Just dial “O” from any telephone in Baltimore—for 
split-second help in an emergency. Federal transmit- 


ters stand ready for instant contact with 215 Federal 
mobile transmitter-receiver units installed in every 
type of Police Department vehicle and harbor patrol 
craft as well as Fire Department equipment includ- 
ing 10 ambulances and 5 fireboats. A million citizens 
benefit by the most vigilant and effective police and 
fire protection that science can provide. 

Federal Mobile Radio Systems are also adding 
speed and operating efficiency to private enterprises 
such as taxi companies, bus companies and utilities. 


a ee 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
6? Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
U. S. Manufacturing Subsidiary—Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


1T & T COMMUNICATIONS 


I T & T is the largest American system of 
international communications. It includes 
telephone networks in many countries, 
47,000 miles of submarine cable, 6,600 miles 
of land-line connections, over 60 interna- 
tional radio-telegraph circuits and more than 
50 international radiotelephone circuits. 


WORLD UNDERSTANDING 


1T & T DEVELOPMENT AND MANUFACTURING 


Associates of I T & T maintain electronic 
laboratories in the United States, England 
and France, and operate $31 manufacturing 
plants in 22 countries which are contribut- 
ing immeasurably to the rehabilitation and 
expansion of communication facilities in a 
war-torn world. 


WORLD COMMUNICATIONS 


THROUGH 
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The Officers’ 
New Dress 


Uniform 


@ A NEW EVENING DRESS UNIFORM FOR OFFICERS 
has been recently adopted by the Marine Corps and 
approved by the Secretary of the Navy. This uni- 
form closely resembles the old evening dress uni- 
form, with the exception that the jacket has been 
modified. The main modifications are the elimina- 
tion of the shoulder knots, and addition of two 
shoulder straps attached by a 27-line gilt uniform 
button; the elimination of the ornamentation on the 
sleeve and collar and the substitution therefor of a 
sleeve ornamentation designed in three officer 
grades; namely, company, field, and general, which 
will be illustrated in the forthcoming regulations. 
The black string bow tie will be eliminated. The 
collar on the jacket will be a standing type, and 
provided with hooks and eyes for complete closure 
to permit wear with a white plain stiff-bosomed 
standing collar shirt without a tie. 


Attention is invited to the fact that Letter of In- 
struction 1582 withdraws the requirement (Letters 
of Instruction 1274 and 1286) that officers possess 
the jacket and trousers, service, wool, green, made 
of 16-ounce kersey (the same material as the uni- 
form furnished to enlisted men). These garments, 
under the nomenclature of jacket and trousers, serv- 
ice winter, are still required by officers, but may 
be manufactured of any cloth adopted standard 
(elastique, gabardine, kersey, serge or tropical 
worsted). The same provision also applies in re- 
gards to the khaki jacket which no longer must be 
of khaki when worn by officers in line with troops 
but may be of any khaki summer material of adopt- 
ed standard (tropical worsted, gabardine or khaki 
suiting). 


—Marine Corps Bulletin 8-48 


q Evening Dress Uniform (General Officer) 

















